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Abstract 


For  more  than  5,000  of  the  6,000  years  of  recorded  history, 
China  has  been  the  preeminent  nation  of  our  planet.  While  the 
past  two  centuries  have  seen  the  dominance  of  the  West  over  the 
“Middle  Kingdom,”  present  trends  suggest  that  this  dominance  is 
coming  to  an  end.  With  its  ancient  cultural  roots  intact,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  China,  regarded  by  many  of  its  people  as  having  a 
“mandate  of  heaven,”  is  leading  China  into  the  future  at  almost 
blinding  speed.  Within  the  time  frame  covered  in  this  monograph, 
China  will  supplant  the  United  States  as  the  greatest  economic 
power  on  Earth.  While  its  military  capabilities  are  expected  to  lag 
slightly  behind,  by  2030  China  will  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
peer  of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  influence  inter¬ 
actions  within  the  nation-state  system. 

The  Chinese  predilection  for  indirect  methods  of  handling  con¬ 
flict  suggests  that,  should  conflict  between  the  two  nations  occur, 
the  United  States  may  be  faced  with  challenges  for  which  it  is  not 
well  prepared.  Further,  the  usual  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
myopic  focus  on  the  present  may  be  blinding  decision  makers  to 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

That  China  will  be  an  adversary  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Neither  is  its  friendship.  While  this  study  concludes  that  it  is  Chi¬ 
na’s  intent  to  seek  mutually  beneficial  relations  with  the  West,  in¬ 
ternal  forces  have  the  potential  to  drive  China  toward  conflict. 
Should  this  occur,  the  most  likely  outcome  would  be  a  proxy  war, 
where  US  and  Chinese  interests  could  clash. 

What  is  certain  is  that  whatever  the  actions  of  China  in  2030, 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  handle  the  challenges  these 
actions  present.  Handling  these  challenges  will  require  invest¬ 
ments  in  new  systems  and  technologies,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
responsive  space,  offensive  and  defense  cyberspace,  more  respon¬ 
sive  strategic  lift,  and  survivable  tactical  lift  and  long-range  strike. 
Of  equal  concern  will  be  resolving  the  internal  national  debate  on 
which  department  is  really  responsible  for  defending  against  attacks 
that  produce  effects  on  the  territory  of  the  United  States  itself.  This 
is  critical  because  as  with  improved  offensive  cyber -attack  capabili¬ 
ties,  in  a  war  with  a  peer  China,  the  homeland  military  and  critical 
civilian  infrastructure  will  not  be  immune  from  a  conflict’s  effects. 
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that  a  continuous  series  of  future  thinking  and  study  efforts  be 
undertaken,  using  Air  University  (AU)  as  the  “Air  Force’s  think 
tank.”  This  monograph  is  part  of  that  ongoing  effort.  The  authors 
collectively  spent  a  year  researching  and  traveling  to  ascertain 
what  range  of  challenges  China  may  present  over  the  next  20  to  30 
years,  with  a  target  date  of  2030.  The  team  spent  significant  effort 
on  researching  Chinese  culture,  its  political  system,  its  rapidly 
growing  economy,  and  its  recent  military  buildup.  These  efforts 
form  much  of  this  monograph. 

From  this  basic  research  and  meetings  with  Chinese  experts 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  China,  the  team  began  to  explore 
the  various  directions  China  might  take  in  the  future.  This  explora¬ 
tion  is  not  a  forecast  of  a  specific  future,  but  rather  is  designed  to 
help  the  reader  better  understand  the  magnitude  and  shape  of  a 
rapidly  rising  Asian  power.  This  power  may  be  our  friend  or  foe. 
Whatever  it  does  become,  the  nation  must  be  ready  to  engage  it  as 
a  fellow  member  of  the  international  system. 

All  the  authors  owe  debts  of  gratitude  to  many  who  offered  advice. 
While  too  numerous  to  list  here,  they  are  listed  in  the  documenta¬ 
tion  and  endnotes.  We  owe  an  even  greater  debt  to  our  families,  who 
endured  lengthy  separations  as  the  team  traveled  to  research  this 
monograph.  To  them  we  owe  more  than  can  be  stated  here. 
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Chapter  1 

Introduction 

Col  John  P.  Geis  II,  PhD 

The  last  100  years  have  been  called  the  American  century.1  This 
monograph  is  about  the  start  of  what  may  be  the  Asian  millen¬ 
nium.2  The  ancient  Middle  Kingdom  is  again  on  the  rise,  and  Chi¬ 
na’s  destiny,  like  its  past,  seems  to  be  one  of  preeminence.  Every 
indication  suggests  that,  at  some  time  in  the  next  30  to  50  years, 
China  will  be  the  single  strongest  state,  both  economically  and  mili¬ 
tarily,  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  While  some  authors  quibble  about 
dates,  there  are  few  who  argue  about  the  eventual  outcome. 

This  monograph  is  part  of  the  Blue  Horizons  study  commissioned 
by  Gen  T.  Michael  Moseley,  former  US  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  to  pro¬ 
vide  “a  new  look  at  the  future.”  Specifically,  the  chief  of  staff  asked  Air 
University  (AU)  to  “provide  a  common  understanding  of  future  strate¬ 
gic  and  technological  trends  for  Air  Force  leaders  to  make  better  deci¬ 
sions.”  The  chief  also  sought  to  “confirm  Air  University  as  our  [the  Air 
Force’s]  in-house  think  tank”  and  to  improve  the  relevance  of  Air 
Force  education  to  the  decision-making  processes  in  Washington.3 

Within  the  context  of  this  2008  study,  four  separate  planning 
scenarios  were  examined.  The  best  and  brightest  officers  from  the 
Air  Force  and  its  sister  services  were  specially  selected  to  partici¬ 
pate  during  their  one-year  courses  of  instruction  at  AU.  These  sce¬ 
narios  include  a  resurgent  Russia,  a  failed  state  in  Nigeria,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  al-Qaeda  overthrow  of  a  friendly  Middle  Eastern  state,  and 
China’s  rise  to  peer  status. 

Within  the  monographs  produced  from  these  studies,  there  is  no 
magic,  no  fortune-telling,  and  no  attempts  at  clairvoyant  prognos¬ 
tication.  These  are  written  as,  and  intended  to  be  used  as,  aca¬ 
demic  works  to  inform  decision  makers  and  scholars  about  changes 
happening  in  our  world.  The  discussion  herein  is  a  mix  of  cultural 
sociology,  political  science,  economics,  military  science  (sometimes 
called  strategic  studies),  and  international  relations. 

Methodology 

This  monograph  is  grounded  in  reputable  scholarship  and  in 
actual  site  visits  to  the  locations  in  question.  The  researchers  who 
contributed  to  this  book  began  with  a  review  of  pertinent  inter¬ 
national  relations,  political  economy,  cultural,  and  military  studies 
literature.  They  also  enrolled  in  specialized  coursework  in  Chinese 
international  studies  as  well  as  Chinese  language  instruction. 

Each  researcher  formulated  a  series  of  questions  relative  to  his 
or  her  section  of  this  monograph.  The  researchers  traveled  to  con- 
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duct  interviews  with  senior  members  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  national  intelligence  agencies,  and  the  DOD.4  In  addition,  four 
members  of  the  team  traveled  to  China  for  approximately  two 
weeks,  meeting  with  political  and  military  leaders  as  well  as  cul¬ 
tural  experts  and  diplomatic  staff. 

In  addition  to  searching  for  answers  to  basic  questions,  the  team 
engaged  in  a  modified  Delphi  method  of  generating  conclusions 
about  both  the  present  and  China’s  current  direction.5  These  con¬ 
clusions  were  then  revetted  against  a  series  of  experts  and  fellow 
team  members  to  adjust  hypotheses  and  then  reengage  in  addi¬ 
tional  research  and  interviews  to  narrow  the  perspective  and  focus 
of  this  paper. 

For  the  sections  on  military  capabilities,  the  researchers  used  a 
war-game  methodology  to  add  detail  to  the  political,  diplomatic, 
military,  and  technological  materials  gathered  in  the  interviews, 
discussions,  and  site  visits.  In  these  sessions,  a  formal  Delphi 
method  was  used,  which  included  a  broad  cross  section  of  22  se¬ 
nior  DOD  civilian  and  military  strategic  thinkers.6  This  scenario- 
based  discussion  involved  several  iterations  of  discussion  wherein 
the  researchers  interacted  with  three  opposing  teams  to  generate  a 
more  complete  picture  of  the  challenges  a  modernized  China  might 
present  by  2030. 

Members  across  the  Air  Force  simultaneously  collaborated  on 
developing  a  list  of  present  and  technologically  feasible  future  con¬ 
cepts  or  systems  that  the  US  Air  Force  either  will  or  could  have  in 
its  inventory  for  the  study’s  target  year,  2030. 

The  final  aspect  of  this  analysis  involved  using  a  value-focused- 
thinking  quantitative  model  to  formally  evaluate  the  existing  and 
potential  future  concepts  for  utility  against  China  with  its  current 
and  projected  systems.7  This  model  was  implemented  under  the 
direction  of  the  AU  Center  for  Strategy  and  Technology,  with  the 
assistance  of  Innovative  Decisions,  Inc.,  whose  members  include 
some  of  those  cited  in  the  seminal  works  on  this  method  in  the 
endnotes. 

The  central  question  this  monograph  seeks  to  answer  is,  how 
should  the  Air  Force  best  prepare  for  a  peer  China  in  2030?  To 
address  this  question,  this  book  is  broken  into  several  parts. 

Chapter  2,  written  by  Scott  Caine,  discusses  the  cultural  roots 
of  China.  Caine  traces  those  roots  to  the  beginning  of  Confucian¬ 
ism,  which  forms  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  Chinese  belief  sys¬ 
tem,  which  in  turn  underpins  its  political  system.  He  looks  at  the 
interaction  between  Confucianism,  Daoism,  and  Buddhism  and 
the  implications  of  this  interaction  for  the  Chinese  political  system. 
Caine  examines  the  issues  and  challenges  associated  with  Chinese 
demographics,  reviews  Chinese  interactions  with  the  West,  and 
analyzes  the  history  of  their  educational  system.  From  these  dis¬ 
cussions,  he  shows  that  despite  a  turbulent  past,  China’s  cultural 
foundations  have  remained  stable.  As  a  result,  he  concludes  that 
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in  spite  of  China’s  modernization,  its  basic  culture  will  likely  re¬ 
main  relatively  unchanged  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Blaine  Holt  and  John  Geiss  II  discuss  China’s  political  system  in 
the  next  chapter.  They  also  trace  the  evolution  of  China’s  politics 
across  the  centuries  but  focus  intensely  on  the  development  that 
followed  the  death  of  Mao  Zedong  and  the  rise  to  power  of  Deng 
Xiaoping  in  1976.  Holt  and  Geis  look  at  the  belief  systems  of  China’s 
recent  leaders  and  the  process  by  which  the  next  generation  of 
these  leaders  is  being  both  groomed  and  selected. 

Chapter  4  examines  the  Chinese  economy.  Coterminous  with  the 
political  changes  the  authors  mention  in  chapter  3  was  a  series  of 
actions  by  the  Chinese  government  to  restructure  its  economy.  Edwin 
Donaldson  looks  at  these  changes  and  the  effects  they  have  had  to 
date  on  China’s  production  and  economic  strength.  Donaldson 
also  looks  at  a  variety  of  projections  over  the  near  and  intermediate 
term  by  brokerage  firms,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the 
World  Bank,  painting  a  picture  of  how  China’s  economy  is  likely  to 
evolve  in  the  years  ahead.  In  the  end,  Donaldson  concludes  that 
China  is  on  a  path  that  will  lead  it  to  the  status  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  economic  power  by  2030,  though  its  per  capita  income  will  still 
lag  behind  that  of  the  United  States.8 

Ralph  Sandfry  then  explores  in  chapter  5  how  this  rapid  rise  in 
China’s  overall  economic  capacity  has  affected  its  military  strength 
and  planning  and  looks  at  China’s  recent  rapid  modernization.  He 
also  discusses  current  Chinese  strategy  and  outlines  the  path  the 
Chinese  military  is  taking  to  modernize  an  outmoded  military  for 
operations  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Sandfry  concludes  that 
China’s  military  buildup  will  lead  it  to  become  a  major  regional 
power  capable  of  matching  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  in  Asia  with  the  capability  to  project  considerable  strength 
outside  to  regions  as  far  away  as  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Chapter  6  synthesizes  the  conclusions  of  the  previous  authors 
into  a  coherent  description  of  the  nature  of  China  circa  2030.  As 
they  stated,  this  chapter  is  not  a  prediction.  It  is,  however,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  result  of  these  analyses  and  trends.  China  in  2030 
is  still  expected  to  be  largely  a  Confucian  society.  It  will  suffer  the 
challenges  of  aging  demographics,  with  much  of  its  population 
more  than  50  years  old.  While  this  may  constrain  the  ability  of  the 
older  generation  to  retire,  the  dearth  of  young  people  may  mean 
increased  educational  opportunities  for  those  of  school  or  univer¬ 
sity  age.  Politically,  it  is  likely  that  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
will  still  be  in  control.  While  some  minor  forays  will  be  made  in 
expanding  democratic  representation,  China  will  still  be  a  centrally 
controlled  state.  Despite  this,  China’s  open  economy  is  likely  to 
continue  to  grow.  It  will  surpass  the  United  States  before  2030  and 
will  likely  be  at  least  10  percent  larger  than  the  US  economy  by  this 
time  frame.  Despite  the  vast  size  of  its  overall  economy,  China’s  per 
capita  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  will  still  lag  behind  the  West- 
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ern  world.  China’s  military  will  be  rapidly  growing  in  strength,  and 
within  the  Southeast  Asian  region,  it  will  be  a  peer  match  for  the 
United  States.  China  will  likely  have  a  wide  range  of  antiaccess 
capabilities  that  would  make  attempting  to  interfere  in  its  back¬ 
yard  a  painful  or  daunting  proposition.  Still,  China  is  seen  overall 
as  a  state  that  would  prefer  good  relations  with  its  neighbors  and 
trading  partners  alike.  However,  the  potential  for  internal  instability 
and  resource  challenges  and  the  historic  tendency  for  hegemonic 
transitions  to  be  violent  all  suggest  that  there  is  at  least  some  po¬ 
tential  for  the  United  States  and  China  to  find  themselves  at  logger - 
heads  in  the  decades  to  come. 

Chapter  7  highlights  the  capabilities  the  United  States  requires 
to  meet  the  potential  challenges  described  in  chapter  6.  The  reader 
should  understand  that  there  is  no  presumption  of  conflict  here. 
However,  there  is  the  presumption  that  the  United  States  will  seek 
to  be  prepared  for  any  eventuality  a  change  in  Chinese  disposition 
or  intent  may  present.  To  that  end,  using  the  Delphi  and  war¬ 
gaming  method  described  above,  a  list  of  capabilities  the  US  Air 
Force  requires  to  adequately  protect  American  interests  in  light  of 
China’s  new  capabilities  is  addressed.  Issues  in  space,  cyberspace, 
mobility,  and  strategic  attack — all  areas  where  existing  capabilities 
appear  to  be  short  of  what  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
a  peer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  2030 — are  all  ac¬ 
corded  specific  emphasis. 

In  the  end,  the  authors  conclude  that  China  will  continue  its 
rapid  ascent  on  the  world  stage.  While  this  ascent  may  be  uneven 
and  impacted  by  environmental  and  political  factors,  China  is  on  a 
path  to  become  the  world’s  leading  superpower  at  some  point  in 
the  next  50  years  and  be  at  near  parity  with  the  United  States  in 
the  2030  time  frame.  Handling  the  challenges  of  2030  will  require 
some  additional  investment  in  certain  key  capabilities,  and  these 
investments  will  likely  be  made  with  the  backdrop  of  a  constrained 
budget.  These  are  difficult  decisions  that  require  an  understanding 
of  China  and  its  people.  That  understanding  best  begins  with  its 
culture. 
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Chapter  2 


The  Influence  of  Culture,  Demographics, 
and  Education  on  the  Development 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom 

Lt  Col  Scott  E.  Caine 

Over  the  last  30  years,  China  has  evolved  from  a  primitive  nation 
shrouded  in  secrecy  to  an  emerging  power  poised  to  soon  challenge 
the  United  States  as  world  leader.  With  what  many  claim  to  be  the 
richest  history  of  any  civilization,  the  Middle  Kingdom  has  some  of 
the  oldest  traditions  and  belief  systems  on  Earth.  As  such,  the 
study  of  the  major  influences  of  Chinese  culture  provides  a  unique 
understanding  of  how  this  country  and  its  people  think  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively.  This  chapter  attempts  to  distill  the  important 
aspects  of  Chinese  society  and  culture  for  a  rudimentary  under¬ 
standing  of  how  this  society  has  evolved  and  how  it  may  evolve  over 
the  next  20  to  25  years.  Such  an  understanding  is  useful  to  better 
understand  the  potential  for  future  relations  between  China  and 
the  United  States. 

To  provide  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  chapters,  this  sec¬ 
tion  begins  by  looking  back  over  2,000  years  toward  the  beginnings 
of  Confucianism  and  the  historical  underpinnings  of  Chinese  society. 
It  then  examines  the  impact  of  Communism  and  the  various  belief 
systems  of  the  Chinese  concept  of  governance.  This  chapter  also 
explores  China’s  demographics  and  the  challenges  they  pose  to  the 
state.  Interactions  with  the  West  are  explored,  as  the  past  150 
years  of  foreign  relations  with  Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  Chinese  psyche.  The  chapter  then 
looks  at  the  Chinese  education  system  and  its  recent  renaissance. 
In  the  end,  this  chapter  draws  some  comparisons  between  China 
and  other  similar  Eastern  Asian  societies  to  examine  possible  fu¬ 
ture  courses  of  action  for  the  Chinese  leadership.1 

Historical  Background 

The  Middle  Kingdom  boasts  one  of  world’s  oldest  continuous 
civilizations  and  written  language.  While  there  is  archeological  evi¬ 
dence  that  traces  Chinese  history  back  many  thousands  of  years, 
the  first  dynasty  and  this  narrative  begin  in  2070  BC.  During  this 
ancient  period,  the  Xia,  Shang,  and  Zhou  dynasties  loosely  ruled 
the  Middle  Kingdom  through  what  are  called  the  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn  Period  and  Warring  States  Period  before  the  Qin  Dynasty 
established  the  first  truly  unified  state  in  221  BC.2 

While  the  Qin  lasted  only  15  years,  it  accomplished  a  great  deal 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  all  dynasties  that  followed.  Before  re- 
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volts  toppled  the  dynasty  and  burned  the  emperor’s  palace  near 
Xian  in  206  BC,  this  short-lived  empire  built  the  Great  Wall  and  a 
system  of  roads  and  canals,  established  the  office  of  the  emperor, 
and  created  the  official  Chinese  language.3  This  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  point  where  ancient  Chinese  history  ends. 

Much  of  modern  Chinese  culture  can  be  traced  to  the  Han  Dy¬ 
nasty  that  followed  the  Qin  and  ruled  from  206  BC  through  AD 
220.  It  was  during  the  Han  rule  that  the  Silk  Road  in  Central  Asia 
was  established,  and  the  empire  used  military  campaigns  to  ex¬ 
pand  Chinese  territory  considerably  into  the  lands  of  modern-day 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Mongolia,  and  Central  Asia  {see  fig.  1).  More  nota¬ 
bly,  it  was  during  this  period  when  fundamental  changes  were 
introduced  into  Chinese  culture.  In  response  to  the  highly  repres¬ 
sive  Qin,  the  Han  emperor  was  the  first  to  embrace  Confucianism 
as  a  state  ideology  and  orthodoxy.4  The  emperor  introduced  a  more 
humane  sense  of  rule,  which  emphasized  that  the  purpose  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  serve  the  people  and  that  unfit  rulers  should  lose 
support  of  the  masses.  It  was  also  during  this  period  when  Buddhism 
first  arrived  from  India.5 

The  empire  period  continued  over  the  next  1,700  years  with 
much  of  the  rich  history  attributed  to  the  strong  dynasties  such  as 
the  Tang,  Song,  and  Ming.  However,  the  period  was  also  character¬ 
ized  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  through  conquest  with  inter¬ 
ludes  of  rebellion. 

The  Tang  Dynasty  emerged  from  a  period  of  rebellion  in  618  AD 
and  ruled  an  empire  even  greater  than  the  Han.  Many  Chinese 


Figure  1.  Historical  boundaries  of  China.  (Map  created  by  authors  based  on 
Robert  E.  Gamer,  ed.,  Understanding  Contemporary  China  [Boulder,  CO:  Lynne 
Rienner  Publishers,  Inc.,  2003],  30.) 
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consider  the  Tang  as  a  golden  period  in  their  history,  as  great  poetry 
became  prevalent  and  culture  and  the  arts  flourished.  During  this 
period,  the  Tang  grew  westward  and  conquered  lands  in  central 
Asia,  where  they  acquired  horses  for  the  imperial  stables.  The  arti¬ 
sans  of  the  time  memorialized  these  animals  with  mass-produced 
paintings  and  porcelain  figures.  Buddhism  grew  and  began  to  in¬ 
crease  toward  the  end  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  and  the  government 
engaged  in  oppression  of  the  Buddhist  establishment  in  fear  of  po¬ 
tential  rivalry.6 

Following  further  periods  of  disunity,  the  Song,  Ming,  and  Qing 
dynasties  emerged  to  rule  over  parts  of  what  is  now  considered 
contemporary  China.  The  Song  Dynasty  surfaced  to  rule  south¬ 
ern  China  in  AD  960  and  became  the  first  Chinese  government  to 
raise  a  navy  and  the  first  government  in  the  world  to  issue  paper 
currency.  This  period  also  boasted  a  rich  cultural  period  and  so¬ 
cial  life,  where  artisans  flourished  and  the  social  elite  congregated 
to  view,  display,  and  trade  artwork.  This  was  also  a  rich  period  of 
philosophy;  Confucianism  was  rejuvenated  and  Buddhism  was 
reintroduced.7 

The  Song  Dynasty  fell  to  the  Yuan  Dynasty  led  by  Mongol  em¬ 
peror  Kublai  Khan  in  1279,  which  in  turn  fell  to  the  Ming  Dynasty 
in  1368.  During  the  Ming  Dynasty,  China  became  a  major  power 
with  influence  extending  beyond  the  region.  During  this  period, 
the  Great  Wall  was  reconstructed  and  reinforced  to  defend  against 
the  Mongols.  The  capital  moved  from  Nanjing  to  Beijing,  where  it 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  empire  period  in  191 1. 8  The  Manchu 
overthrew  the  Ming  Dynasty  in  1644  and  established  the  last  Chi¬ 
nese  dynasty,  the  Qing,  which  lasted  until  1911.  Through  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Ming  maintained  regional  hegemony  and 
the  modern-day  borders.  It  continued  to  hold  off  foreign  influence 
until  the  1800s,  when  imperial  Western  powers  began  to  exert 
their  influence.9 

When  European  nations  began  trading  with  the  Chinese  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  entered  a  system  with  which  they  were 
not  familiar.  This  was  not  conducive  to  normal  trade  relations  ac¬ 
cording  to  Western  standards.  For  foreign  states  to  trade  in  China, 
they  were  first  required  to  perform  the  kowtow  and  present  gifts  to 
the  emperor.  Because  Western  powers  did  not  accept  the  Chinese 
tribute  system  and  the  proposition  that  the  Chinese  ruler  was  the 
“Son  of  Heaven”  and  superior  to  all  outsiders,  conflict  began  to 
surface.10  Fueled  by  tension  between  Chinese  traditions  and  for¬ 
eign  imperial  desires,  armed  conflict  began  with  the  First  Opium 
War  in  1839.  Concurrently,  China  was  ripe  for  change  with  a 
quickly  growing  population  and  an  evolving  economy  undergoing 
rapid  growth.  Unfortunately,  the  institutional  structure  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  society  did  not  show  great  capacity  for  that  change.11 
Hence,  the  stage  was  set  for  a  period  of  numerous  conflicts  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  included  two  opium  wars,  the 
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Taiping  Rebellion,  and  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  Not  only  did  this  tur¬ 
bulent  period  erode  the  Qing  power  center,  but  also  it  cost  over  100 
million  Chinese  their  lives,  devastated  the  countryside  and  economy, 
and  humiliated  all  classes  of  Chinese  people.12 

By  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  civil  turmoil  was  ram¬ 
pant,  and  cries  for  revolution  and  reform  resounded  throughout  the 
country.13  By  1911  China  was  ready  for  change,  and  on  10  October 
a  group  of  political  rebels,  who  did  not  share  a  common  vision, 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Manchu-dominated  Qing  Dynasty. 14 
The  revolution  eventually  led  to  the  abdication  of  the  last  Chinese 
emperor,  Pu’yi,  followed  by  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  China  in 
February  1912.  By  August  1912,  several  former  rebel  factions 
merged  to  form  the  Nationalist  Party  or  Kuomintang. 15 

What  followed  in  the  twentieth  century  was  a  further  spiral  from 
a  place  of  world  prominence.  The  central  government  was  an  au¬ 
thoritarian  system  without  the  privileges  of  a  monarchy,  but  the 
regions  were  controlled  by  territorial  warlords.  By  the  1920s,  the 
national  government  had  politically  fragmented  and  become  dys¬ 
functional.  Chiang  Kai-shek  managed  to  reunify  the  country  under 
the  control  of  the  Kuomintang  and  move  the  capital  back  to  Nan¬ 
jing.  To  impose  order,  he  instituted  a  system  of  “political  tutelage” 
that  essentially  meant  China  was  to  be  ruled  by  a  single  party,  the 
Kuomintang. 16 

Internal  conflict  continued  during  this  period,  and  the  newly 
founded  Communist  Party  began  to  gain  influence  and  wrestle 
with  the  Nationalist  Party  for  control  of  power  (see  fig.  2). 17  The 
Japanese  invaded  in  1937  before  this  conflict  could  be  resolved. 
After  the  Japanese  were  defeated  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  civil 
war  returned  to  China,  with  the  Communists  under  Mao  Zedong 
driving  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Nationalist  Chinese  from  the 
mainland  to  the  island  of  Taiwan.  On  1  October  1949  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  was  established,  laying  claim  to  the  state  of 
China  and  seeking  an  end  to  what  has  been  called  the  “Century  of 
Humiliation.’’18 


Communism  and  the  Influence  of  Mao  Zedong 

When  the  Mao-led  Communist  movement  took  control  of  China, 
the  country  embarked  on  a  period  of  opposing  cultural  influences. 
On  one  hand,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  sought  to  return 
China  to  its  rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  past  and  eradicate  the 
Western  influence  that  imposed  the  century  of  humiliation.  Con¬ 
versely,  Mao  instituted  beliefs  and  programs  that  tore  apart  many 
of  the  cultural  practices  that  had  lasted  for  thousands  of  years  and 
gave  Chinese  people  their  cultural  identity.  Arguably,  Mao’s  inter¬ 
nal  struggles  mirrored  how  he  and  China  would  act  during  the 
early  periods  of  Communist  rule.  As  a  young  man,  Mao  struggled 
against  the  authoritarian  rule  of  his  father,  embraced  free-love 
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Figure  2.  Chinese  imperial  dynasties  and  contemporary  rule.  (Reprinted  from 
Robert  E.  Gamer,  ed.,  Understanding  Contemporary  China  [Boulder,  CO:  Lynne 
Rienner  Publishers,  Inc.,  2003],  36-37.) 

relationships,  detested  schools,  and  constantly  sought  freedom  of 
spirit  and  opportunities  to  grow.  However,  by  1922  at  the  age  of  28, 
Mao  had  willingly  agreed  to  a  much  stricter  degree  of  control  from 
the  Communist  Party  than  he  had  ever  accepted  in  his  life  from 
any  other  institution.19 

By  the  mid-1960s,  when  Mao  instituted  the  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution,  not  only  had  he  restricted  the  freedom  of  Chi¬ 
nese  people  under  Communist  authoritarian  rule,  he  had  also 
practically  eliminated  all  the  aspects  of  free  expression  that  he  grew 
up  holding  as  dear.  In  theory,  the  Cultural  Revolution  was  an  ex- 
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tension  of  the  Communist  Revolution  meant  to  crush  completely  the 
ideology  of  imperialism  and  bourgeoisie.  Materially,  it  targeted  temples, 
works  of  art,  and  other  cultural  artifacts  that  stood  for  the  deca¬ 
dent  past.20  To  purge  these  ideologies,  individuals  were  persecuted 
for  a  wide  range  of  “crimes” — from  knowing  foreigners  to  denigrat¬ 
ing  Mao  or  the  party.  The  total  number  of  victims  was  in  the  mil¬ 
lions.  Some  of  the  victims  were  killed  or  committed  suicide;  others 
were  crippled,  and  many  were  left  emotionally  scarred  for  life.21 

As  a  fundamental  fabric  of  his  plan,  Mao  believed  that  for  China 
to  move  forward,  the  Chinese  youth  must  experience  the  pain  and 
hardship  of  active  revolution  that  he  and  his  contemporaries  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  rise  of  the  Communist  movement.  He  was 
obsessed  with  the  notion  that  the  youth  would  need  to  be  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  revolution.22  It  could  be  argued  that  Mao  sought  to  tear 
apart  his  country  to  allow  it  to  continue  to  grow.  Indeed,  opinions 
of  Mao  are  deeply  polarized,  with  many  seeing  him  as  a  deity  for 
his  revolutionary  heroism  and  others  as  an  “evil,  authoritarian, 
egotistical  leader.”  It  seems  fitting  that  the  complex  and  often 
contradictory  nature  of  Mao  mirrored  the  nature  of  the  country 
he  led.23 


Religious  and  Ideological  Influences 

While  many  civilizations  can  boast  diverse  ideological  traits,  the 
Chinese  are  unique  in  the  fact  that  a  combination  of  their  ideologies 
has  lasted  for  more  than  2,000  years.  The  ideologies  or  religions  of 
Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism  and  the  yin-yang  school 
have  coalesced  in  harmony  as  foundational  in  Chinese  culture. 
Together,  they  help  to  explain  the  actions  and  thought  processes  of 
the  Chinese  people. 

Confucianism  is  an  ancient  Chinese  ethical  and  philosophical 
system  developed  from  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  a  social  phi¬ 
losopher  who  lived  from  551  to  479  BC.  He  traveled  throughout 
China  attempting  to  spread  his  political  and  philosophical  ideas 
and  influence  the  many  kings  that  contended  for  supremacy 
throughout  China.  Since  his  ethical  vision  was  contrary  to  the  le¬ 
galistic  thoughts  of  the  period,  he  never  gained  great  prominence 
or  favor  during  his  lifetime.  However,  Confucius’  ideas  resonated 
with  a  small  group  of  disciples  and  were  carried  forward  until  the 
Han  emperor  Wu  adopted  Confucianism  as  the  state  ideology  and 
orthodoxy  from  approximately  140  to  87  BC.24 

While  Confucianism  is  often  thought  to  be  a  religion,  it  is  more 
accurately  described  as  a  philosophical  approach  to  life  that 
stresses  compassion,  ritual,  and  social  hierarchy  as  a  means  to 
maintain  order  in  Chinese  society.25  The  social  values  center  on  the 
notion  of  ren,  which  literally  means  “two  persons,”  but  in  context  is 
better  defined  as  benevolence,  humaneness,  and  compassion. 
Therefore,  the  Confucian  concept  of  ren  deals  with  the  compassion 
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between  two  people  in  all  forms  of  personal  relationships.  The 
means  to  cany  out  ren  is  through  li,  which  are  the  rituals  or  pro¬ 
prieties  that  govern  social  interaction  depending  on  one’s  place  in 
the  social  order.  Based  upon  one’s  hierarchical  place  in  society  or 
family,  each  individual  is  expected  to  act  in  a  certain  manner.  This 
approach  stresses  emphasis  on  the  group  over  the  individual  and 
a  respect  for  hierarchy,  where  the  state  creates  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  The  Confucian  approach  is  based  on  discussions  and 
sayings  recorded  in  The  Analects  of  Confucius  that  does  not  use  a 
straightforward  deductive  Western  approach  but  instead  use  analogy 
and  aphorism.  For  this  reason,  European  and  American  readers 
often  find  his  teaching  muddled  and  unclear.26 

At  the  time  Confucius  was  beginning  his  teaching  and  influence, 
another  belief  system  known  as  Daoism  was  popularized  by  philoso¬ 
pher  Laozi  in  the  fifth  century  BC.  While  Confucianism  deals  with 
the  social  aspects  of  life,  Daoism  pertains  more  to  the  nature  of  the 
individual.27  This  philosophy  is  based  on  the  notion  that  the  Dao 
was  the  origin  of  creation  and  the  force  behind  all  functions  of  the 
natural  world.  To  follow  the  Dao  is  to  follow  the  path  or  way  to  a  life 
that  is  in  harmony  with  nature.28  One  obtains  the  Daoist  ideal  by 
abstaining  from  the  futile  pursuit  of  human  endeavor,  social  activity, 
and  individual  ambition.  Only  through  seeking  the  passive  attitude 
of  retreat  can  one  find  true  peace  and  oneness  with  the  Dao.29 

While  Daoism  provides  alternatives  to  the  Confucian  way  of  life, 
the  two  philosophies  have  coexisted  together  for  approximately 
2,500  years.  For  most  Chinese,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  between 
the  two,  but  two  different  approaches  to  life  for  the  different  sides 
of  one’s  personality.  Daoism,  or  “the  way,”  was  developed  in  a  time 
of  social  unrest  and  religious  uncertainty  to  provide  a  spiritual  way 
of  living.  Confucianism,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  a  means  to 
achieve  social  order.30  The  fact  that  these  two  apparently  opposite 
approaches  are  embraced  together  provides  a  perfect  example  of 
the  dualism  in  Chinese  culture  represented  by  the  yin-yang  school. 

The  yin-yang  school  is  generally  deemed  as  less  important  than 
Confucianism  and  Daoism;  however,  it  represents  a  dualist  approach 
that  permeates  most  Chinese  thought. 

The  depiction  of  yin  and  yang  (see  fig. 

3)  represents  the  idea  that  polar  op¬ 
posites  live  in  harmony  as  equal  and 
complementary  parts  of  life.  The  light¬ 
ness  and  darkness  of  the  symbol  are 
in  essence  one  with  each  other,  and 
neither  side  would  exist  without  the 
other.  This  dualism  explains  the  har¬ 
mony  of  many  opposites  in  China 
such  as  Confucian  and  Daoist  thought 
as  well  as  rebellion  amongst  authori¬ 
tarian  rule.31 


Figure  3.  Yin  and  yang  in 
harmony 
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While  the  institution  of  Confucianism  and  Daoism  did  not  tech¬ 
nically  bring  the  Chinese  a  religious  establishment,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Buddhism  from  India  in  the  first  century  AD  brought  a  reli¬ 
gion  that  became  widely  accepted  by  the  sixth  century.  To  many, 
Buddhism  was  not  initially  acceptable  because  it  was  an  alien  in¬ 
stitution  originating  from  a  foreign  land  and  depicted  by  alien  gods 
wearing  foreign  clothes.  On  the  other  hand,  many  in  northern 
China  accepted  it  because  it  helped  to  break  down  cultural  barriers 
with  the  ruling  elite.32  Chinese  Buddhism  has  gone  through  periods 
of  wide  acceptance  and  strict  persecution  but  survives  today  roughly 
in  a  form  developed  during  the  ninth  century.  Most  recently,  Bud¬ 
dhism  was  severely  suppressed  during  the  Cultural  Revolution 
when  many  monasteries  were  closed  or  destroyed.  However,  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  more  liberal  religious  policies  by  the  Communist  Party 
have  led  to  renewed  interest  in  the  observance  of  Buddhism.33 

In  practice,  Buddhism  is  the  only  foreign  religion  that  has  taken 
root  in  China  and  also  has  had  widespread  cultural  and  religious 
effects  on  the  population.34  It  is  likely  that  Buddhism  became  popu¬ 
lar  in  China  because  of  the  well-rounded  nature  of  the  practice 
both  intellectually  and  spiritually  and  the  fact  that  it,  in  many 
ways,  resembled  the  Daoist  approach.  Buddhists  seek  to  escape 
from  the  world  that  brings  on  human  suffering  by  renouncing  in¬ 
dividual  consciousness  and  cravings  to  experience  the  abyss  of 
nothingness.  However,  in  contrast  to  Daoism,  Buddhism  is  very 
institutional  with  an  elaborate  collection  of  sects,  specialized  per¬ 
sonnel,  institutional  practices,  and  theological  doctrine.  Therefore, 
Buddhism  can  coexist  without  directly  impinging  upon  Daoism  or 
Confucianism  because  all  three  defy  the  idea  that  there  is  a  su¬ 
preme  deity  or  heavenly  salvation.35  Together  these  three  ideologies 
have  become  a  single  standard  bearer  of  Chinese  religion  that 
underlies  cultural  thought.36 

Confucianism,  Daoism,  and  Buddhism  were  fragmented  during 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  because  of  Communist  po¬ 
litical  and  social  upheaval.  When  the  Communist  regime  took  over  in 
1949,  the  nation  became  officially  atheist;  however,  state-monitored 
religious  practice  continues  to  be  allowed.  Currently,  religious 
practice  is  legal  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  national  inter¬ 
ests — essentially,  worship  of  God  is  subordinate  to  the  worship  of 
the  state.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure,  it  is  estimated  that 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  Chinese  population  claims  to  follow 
any  form  of  religious  belief.  Regardless,  the  three  historic  Chinese 
ideologies  continue  to  influence  Chinese  society.37 

Demographics 

China  and  the  United  States  have  several  remarkable  similari¬ 
ties  concerning  their  respective  landmasses.  The  size  and  shape  of 
each  country  are  relatively  similar,  with  China  boasting  a  slight 
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advantage  in  overall  size  at  3.7  million  square  miles  compared  to 
3.6  million  square  miles  for  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  two 
counties  lie  at  approximately  the  same  latitude,  with  New  York  and 
Beijing  on  similar  parallels  and  New  Orleans  and  Shanghai  at  com¬ 
parable  latitudes.  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  the  populations  in 
both  countries  lie  on  their  eastern  seaboards.38 

This  is  where  the  similarities  end.  Topographically,  70  percent  of 
China’s  landmass  is  covered  by  either  desert  or  mountainous  ter¬ 
rain  while  that  figure  is  approximately  one-third  for  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  at  40  percent  of  its  landmass,  the  United 
States  has  an  abundance  of  cultivatable  land;  China  only  has  ap¬ 
proximately  10  percent  of  similar  land.  With  China's  three  major 
river  systems  running  west  to  east  and  draining  into  the  South 
China  Sea,  its  population  resides  primarily  on  the  eastern  third  of 
the  country  with  approximately  75  percent  of  the  country  residing 
in  only  15  percent  of  the  landmass.39 

Ahead  of  India  as  the  most  populous  country  on  the  planet, 
China  is  remarkable  for  more  than  just  the  size  and  distribution  of 
its  population.  In  2000  China’s  population  eclipsed  the  1.3  billion 
mark  and  was  estimated  to  have  been  1 .32  billion  as  of  July  2007.40 
While  that  figure  is  astonishing  in  raw  numbers,  the  context  of  the 
population  dispersion  makes  it  even  more  surprising.  Even  though 
China’s  landmass  is  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  United 
States,  the  average  population  density  is  over  three  times  greater 
than  the  United  States’.  However,  when  one  factors  China’s  topog¬ 
raphy  into  the  equation,  the  image  is  even  more  staggering.  While 
technically  about  390  million  Chinese  live  in  its  570  cities,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  five  in  areas  that,  while  classified  as 
rural,  are  actually  densely  populated  towns.  As  a  comparison,  the 
population  density  in  some  regions  of  China  is  almost  2,000  per¬ 
sons  per  square  mile.  This  is  five  times  more  people  per  square 
mile  than  the  northeast  United  States,  which  has  a  population 
density  of  only  400  persons  per  square  mile.  Finally,  even  the  most 
sparsely  populated  portions  of  China  are  much  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  than  their  wide-open  American  counterparts.  Wyoming 
boasts  five  people  per  square  mile,  whereas  Xinjian  has  26.41 

Of  further  interest  is  the  growth  rate  of  the  Chinese  population 
over  time.  While  the  census  records  are  imprecise,  China’s  growth 
rate  appears  to  have  been  relatively  constant  for  centuries.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  it  reached  60  million;  a  thousand 
years  later,  in  the  Song  Dynasty,  it  was  100  million;  and  500  years 
later,  in  the  middle  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  China’s  population  stood 
at  150  million.  However,  during  the  Qing  Dynasty  from  approxi¬ 
mately  1644  through  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  the  popu¬ 
lation  tripled  to  nearly  450  million.42  By  1950  the  population  had 
increased  another  100  million  to  550  million.  Over  the  next  three 
decades,  the  population  exploded  to  more  than  one  billion  in 
1981. 43  China  then  attempted  to  stem  this  rapid  growth  with  its 
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“one  child”  policy  and  other  population  control  measures.  Popula¬ 
tion  increases  have  been  greatly  reduced,  with  the  current  rate  of 
increase  at  only  0.6  percent  annually.  Projections  show  that  by 
2030  the  population  will  rise  to  1.46  billion  and  peak  at  approxi¬ 
mately  1.6  billion  by  the  middle  of  the  century  before  beginning  a 
gradual  decrease.44 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Chinese  population  is  the  perceived 
homogeneity  of  its  society  that  masks  a  true  diverse  population. 
Approximately  92  percent  of  Chinese  consider  themselves  of  Han 
origin,  while  the  other  8  percent  are  linked  to  57  minority  ethnic 
groups.45  While  this  tends  to  make  one  think  the  Chinese  are  a 
nearly  homogenous  society,  this  proposition  is  misleading.  First, 
while  Mandarin  is  the  official  language,  Chinese  from  different  re¬ 
gions  of  the  country  cannot  readily  communicate  with  one  another 
due  to  differences  in  dialects.  Thus,  while  Mandarin  Chinese  is 
spoken  by  approximately  75  percent  of  the  population  and  is  the 
common  language  taught  in  schools,  seven  major  dialect  groups 
cannot  necessarily  be  understood  by  the  larger  population.  The 
non-Han  groups,  at  only  8  percent  of  the  population,  occupy  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  the  land  mass  and  speak  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Hence,  the  homogeneity  of  China  is  not  quite  what  an 
American  would  believe  it  to  be. 

One  reason  for  the  perception  of  Chinese  homogeneity  is  that 
Chinese  people  have  a  different  impression  of  histoiy  than  most 
Westerners,  which  can  be  linked  to  their  “sense  of  place.”  When 
asked  where  they  are  from,  the  typical  Chinese  answer  with  the 
city  or  province  of  their  ancestors  because  that  is  where  they  are 
registered  inhabitants.  In  many  cases,  their  technical  residence  is 
in  a  city  where  they  have  never  been  themselves.46  There  is  also 
the  misperception  that  greater  China  has  been  united  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years.  While  there  were  periods  when  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  was  under  single  rule,  this  fact  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
China  has  been  unified  for  only  978  of  the  over  5,000  years  of 
written  Chinese  history.47 

Western  Influence 

It  can  be  argued  that  Western  influence  has  had  a  profound  ef¬ 
fect  on  Chinese  culture  during  two  distinct  periods — the  century  of 
humiliation  and  the  post-Mao  period.  When  British  ships  arrived 
in  the  1800s,  the  Chinese  believed  that  their  superiority  and  hier¬ 
archical  culture  was  threatened,  causing  dynamic  change  in  the 
country.48  Conversely,  when  Deng  Xiaoping  reopened  China  to 
Western  markets  in  1978,  he  provided  an  opportunity  for  China  to 
flourish  economically  and  to  grow  in  strength.  While  on  the  surface 
these  two  events  appear  to  have  produced  opposite  effects,  there  is 
actually  a  common  undertone  to  both.  It  may  be  concluded  that 
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the  true  difference  in  these  periods  is  in  how  the  events  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  authoritarian  regimes  in  place  at  the  time. 

When  British  merchants  arrived  in  search  of  Chinese  products 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  encountered  a  hierarchical  civiliza¬ 
tion  based  on  the  tributary  system  that  was  much  different  from 
the  system  of  equal  trade  between  nations.  In  a  period  when  China 
was  faced  with  the  destabilizing  effects  of  an  exploding  population, 
the  increasing  demand  for  British  trade-balancing  opium  caused 
increased  tensions  and  the  resulting  Opium  War.49  The  British  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  the  “champions  of  modern  civilization  over  Chinese 
backwardness”  and  as  such  intended  to  force  China  to  join  the 
“world  order  according  to  Western  rules.”50  The  result  was  that  for 
the  first  time  in  over  2,500  years,  Chinese  culture  was  subjugated 
to  external  pressure  that  forced  it  to  confront  its  own  validity  and 
continued  existence.51  Over  the  next  century,  Western  expansion 
caused  the  Chinese  to  question  whether  traditional  hierarchical 
culture  could  adjust  to  the  problems  of  trade  and  security  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  expanding  area  of  influence.52 

Ripe  for  revolution  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  China  faced 
three  cultural  options  to  meet  the  challenges  of  an  uncertain  secu¬ 
rity  environment  and  internal  conflict.  Western  influence  made  in¬ 
dividualism  and  the  emancipation  of  women  an  attractive  alterna¬ 
tive  to  its  Confucian  hierarchical  past.53  Conversely,  a  renewed 
patriotism  arose  among  Chinese  youth  that  sought  to  reconstitute 
power  under  a  central  hierarchical  government.54  Finally,  with  the 
fall  of  its  dynastic  system,  China’s  ever-growing  peasantry  was  be¬ 
coming  more  disillusioned  with  its  situation  and  questioning  the 
way  forward.55  In  the  end,  the  Communists  under  Mao  offered  the 
peasant  class  an  egalitarian  means  to  free  the  people  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  hierarchical  evils  of  “old  ideas,  old  habits,  old  customs, 
and  old  culture.”56  Unfortunately,  the  Communist  revolution  was 
unable  to  achieve  its  espoused  goals,  and  what  ultimately  took 
shape  was  a  system  that  reinforced  the  inward-focused  Confucian 
system  of  bureaucracy,  which  cemented  an  elite  ruling  class  dedi¬ 
cated  to  serving  the  masses.57 

In  the  post-Mao  era,  the  decision  by  Deng  Xiaoping  to  open 
China  for  economic  development  provided  a  new  approach  while 
retaining  continued  emphasis  on  a  hierarchical  government.  These 
reforms  opened  the  door  for  widespread  agricultural  reforms,  com¬ 
mercialization,  and  greatly  increased  foreign  trade  that  rapidly  im¬ 
proved  the  economy,  raised  living  conditions,  and  allowed  China 
effectively  to  rejoin  the  world  economy.58  With  rapid  economic  re¬ 
form  came  hope  for  a  more  autonomous  local  government  and 
greater  pluralism.  This  caused  social,  economic,  and  political  ten¬ 
sions  that  erupted  into  the  Tiananmen  crisis  in  1989. 59 

While  the  military  response  was  tragic,  the  events  of  Tiananmen 
Square  were  predictable  as  China  began  to  seek  methods  of  reduc¬ 
ing  Western  influence  within  its  borders.  Kimberly  Crider  argues 
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that  to  allow  a  rebellion  to  occur  would  have  undermined  national 
stability  and  therefore  brought  into  question  the  ruling  party’s  ability 
to  govern,  ultimately  undermining  its  legitimacy.60  Also,  Chinese 
leadership  has  traditionally  feared  chaos  among  its  large  popula¬ 
tion  and,  hence,  used  a  collective,  structured  system  to  govern  the 
masses.  Finally,  the  central  government  relied  on  the  traditional 
Confucian  culture,  which  deemphasized  individualism  in  deference 
to  the  greater  good.61  Ultimately,  the  underlying  Chinese  culture  af¬ 
fects  both  those  inside  and  outside  of  government,  giving  primacy  to 
stability  and  prevention  of  social  disorder  in  a  time  of  growth.62 

Two  distinct  truisms  emerge  when  looking  at  both  Chinese  expe¬ 
riences  with  Western  influence  over  the  past  200  years.  First,  the 
underlying  traditional  Chinese  cultural  values  have  been  extremely 
resilient.  While  China  has  taken  vastly  different  approaches  to 
Western  influence,  the  solution  appears  to  gravitate  back  to  an 
authoritarian  hierarchy  where  individualism  cedes  to  the  collective 
good.  However,  when  the  masses  perceive  that  their  rulers  are  gov¬ 
erning  unjustly,  they  execute  the  right  to  rebel  in  order  to  validate 
the  loss  of  the  “mandate  from  heaven.” 

The  second  truism  is  that  the  countries’  internal  stability  and 
control  appear  to  be  tied  to  China's  security  and  economic  prosperity. 
Both  factors  were  in  question  during  the  century  of  humiliation 
and  revolution  that  tore  the  country  apart.  In  the  post-Mao  era,  the 
government  has  been  able  to  use  the  gains  from  economic  prosperity 
to  stifle  dissent  under  the  umbrella  of  legitimacy. 

Over  the  last  150  years,  Chinese  reaction  to  Western  influence 
has  changed.  During  the  century  of  humiliation,  Western  influence 
was  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  to  exploit  the  country,  its  resources, 
and  its  people.  Under  the  current  Communist  government,  the 
Chinese  invited  Western  influence  into  the  country  to  exploit  West¬ 
ern  practices.  This  allows  China  to  resume  its  legitimate  role  as  the 
Middle  Kingdom  by  utilizing  the  resources  of  other  civilizations 
without  abrogating  its  cultural  Confucian  heritage.  Hence,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  China  will  gradually  increase  its  liberalization  while 
keeping  its  roots  of  collectivism  and  social  stratification  that  have 
survived  violent  periods  of  Western  influence.63 

Education 

The  Chinese  education  system  has  made  enormous  advances 
from  a  system  emphasizing  history  and  culture  to  the  engine  of 
what  is  now  the  world’s  foremost  country  in  innovation.  Prior  to  the 
end  of  the  dynastic  period,  China  did  not  have  a  university  system 
equivalent  to  that  seen  in  Western  civilization.  Nevertheless,  tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese  culture  put  a  high  premium  on  education  as  a  chan¬ 
nel  to  advance  professionally  and  socially.64 

The  time-honored  Chinese  system  required  male  students  to 
study  Confucian  tenets  that  emphasized  filial  principles,  as  well  as 
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Chinese  history  from  the  first  millennium  BC.  Once  proficient  in 
these  areas,  a  young  man  could  attempt  to  pass  multiple  levels  of 
difficult  state  examinations  in  order  to  leave  the  rural  gentry  class 
and  train  to  work  in  the  bureaucracy.  However,  in  the  midst  of 
revolutionary  change  in  1905,  the  courts  in  Beijing  eliminated  the 
Confucian-based  state  examination  system.65 

By  the  late  1800s,  Western-style  universities  were  in  the  early 
stages  of  development,  with  Peying  University,  China’s  first  modern 
university,  opening  in  October  1895  (it  would  eventually  become 
Tianjin  University  in  1951).  It  was  shortly  followed  by  Zhejiang, 
Beijing,  and  Nanjing  universities.66  For  the  next  half  century,  Chi¬ 
nese  universities  developed  according  to  Western  models  despite  tre¬ 
mendous  challenges  caused  by  the  Sino- Japanese  War  and  the  War 
of  Liberation  ending  in  1949. 

The  period  after  Mao’s  ascension  to  power  was  a  period  of  de¬ 
cline  for  the  Chinese  university  system.  After  the  Communist  revo¬ 
lution,  China  cut  ties  with  the  West  and  remodeled  its  universities 
based  on  the  Soviet  Union’s  system,  where  comprehensive  univer¬ 
sities  were  replaced  with  single-discipline  schools,  such  as  colleges 
of  engineering  and  universities  of  literature  and  arts.  However,  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  the  government’s  inability  to  provide  jobs 
commensurate  with  the  level  of  education,  combined  with  other 
overriding  pressures,  squeezed  the  educational  budget  and  ham¬ 
pered  educational  efforts.67 

China’s  educational  system  saw  tremendous  lows  after  Mao  shut 
down  China’s  formal  schools  in  the  mid-1960s  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  The  schools’  reopening  in  1968  hampered  the  reversal  of 
educational  emphasis,  since  the  larger  numbers  of  students  in 
higher  education  represented  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  population 
than  had  been  able  to  attend  earlier.68 

A  significant  turnaround  began  in  1977  when  China  reinstituted 
the  nationwide  entrance  examination  to  students  competitively  se¬ 
lected  for  higher  educational  attendance.69  Once  Deng  Xiaoping 
opened  China  to  outside  influence  in  1978,  the  educational  system 
truly  embarked  on  a  slow  road  to  recovery  and  modernization.  By 
the  late  1990s,  China  had  made  significant  strides  when  it  reorga¬ 
nized  the  higher  education  system  to  a  truly  comprehensive  uni¬ 
versity  system  according  to  Western  models.70  Finally,  in  1998  the 
Chinese  government  announced  that  it  intended  to  transform  some 
of  its  universities  into  top-tier  institutions  worldwide  by  increasing 
the  educational  share  of  the  national  budget  by  1  percent  for  the 
five  years  following  1998. 71 

Major  advances  in  Chinese  college  education  have  been  made  in 
recent  years.  The  current  education  system  in  China  has  evolved 
significantly  and  can  be  considered  relatively  progressive.  Chinese 
children  are  currently  required  to  receive  nine  years  of  compulsory 
education  beginning  at  age  six  (six  years  of  free  primary  education 
followed  by  three  years  of  lower  secondary  education).  At  age  15, 
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students  are  afforded  three  additional  years  of  optional  upper  sec¬ 
ondary  education. 

While  attendance  rules  are  not  universally  enforced,  attendance 
rates  are  reported  to  be  99  percent  for  primary  schools  and  80  per¬ 
cent  for  secondary  schools.72  This  is  a  stark  reversal  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese  education  trend  that  once  was  highly  hierarchical 
with  relatively  few  students  attending  formal  education.  More  im¬ 
pressively,  public  enrollment  in  colleges  and  universities  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  Enrollment  grew  drastically  from  6.43  mil¬ 
lion  in  1998  to  over  16  million  in  2002. 73  Official  Chinese  statistics 
show  that  52  percent  of  Chinese  university  candidates  were  eligible 
for  admittance  in  2003  compared  with  only  2.4  percent  in  1981. 74 
Additionally,  China  has  put  increased  emphasis  on  sending  stu¬ 
dents  abroad  to  study,  with  more  than  50,000  Chinese  students 
studying  in  the  United  States  annually.75 

While  these  statistics  all  point  to  an  impressive  commitment  to 
education,  it  is  more  remarkable  to  note  the  cultural  changes  on 
campus  during  this  period  of  growth.  Twenty  years  ago,  campus 
life  would  have  been  considered  spartan  and  boring  with  veiy  little 
extracurricular  activity  and  up  to  eight  students  sharing  a  single 
dormitory  room.  Now  many  university  students  enjoy  a  campus  life 
that  closely  resembles  Western  universities,  including  participa¬ 
tion  in  sports  and  other  activities,  weekends  off,  and  three  to  four 
students  sharing  dormitory  rooms  that  include  television  and 
Internet  access.76 

While  China  has  made  tremendous  strides  over  the  last  25  years, 
some  of  the  changes  have  not  reached  the  majority  of  Chinese  so¬ 
ciety.  China’s  educational  system  continues  to  be  hierarchical, 
with  only  1 5  percent  of  the  population  attending  higher  education 
and  20  percent  not  even  attending  secondary  schools.  To  date,  this 
lagging  enrollment  has  been  inconsequential  because  the  economy 
has  been  unable  to  fully  absorb  the  graduates  of  higher  education. 
According  to  current  government  reports,  60  percent  of  college 
graduates  have  difficulty  finding  jobs.  In  addition,  China  continues 
to  follow  a  two-tiered  higher  education  system,  where  the  top  uni¬ 
versities  receive  the  majority  of  the  funding  resulting  in  a  consider¬ 
able  quality  advantage  over  the  majority  of  the  colleges.77  While 
there  is  much  rhetoric  on  improved  education  funding,  only  the  top 
Chinese  universities  have  seen  the  benefits.  By  2006  educational 
spending  stood  at  3  percent  of  the  GDP,  with  the  top  36  institu¬ 
tions  receiving  the  government’s  primary  focus.  In  spite  of  this  nar¬ 
row  focus,  spending  has  paid  dividends.  According  to  a  recently 
released  National  Science  Foundation  report,  the  Chinese  now  lead 
the  world  in  technological  innovation.78 

Yet  despite  this  success,  educational  improvements  have  not 
reached  everyone.  According  to  World  Education  Services,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  funding  still  may  not  make  the  necessary  difference  if 
strides  are  not  made  across  the  board  to  improve  academic  free- 
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dom.79  While  significant  improvement  is  evident  by  some  measures, 
the  Chinese  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  educationally  elite  on  the  world  stage.  One  measure  of 
educational  achievement,  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro¬ 
gramme,  rated  China  as  54th  of  139  countries  rated  on  the  human 
development  scale  with  regard  to  adult  literacy  for  those  over  age 
15  with  a  raw  score  of  90.9  percent.80 

Analysis  and  Assessment 

It  becomes  clear  there  is  tension  developing  within  the  Chinese 
system  by  studying  Chinese  cultural  history  and  present-day  pro¬ 
gressive  political  and  economic  policies.  On  one  hand,  the  long 
Chinese  history  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  very  little  will  change 
in  the  next  25  years  because  of  the  rich  and  episodic  nature  of  the 
country.  In  contrast,  with  tremendous  economic  growth  and  influ¬ 
ence  from  Western  culture,  one  could  also  conclude  that  China  fs 
on  the  verge  of  radical  and  evolutionary  change  that  could  make  it 
the  dominant  player  on  the  world  stage.  In-depth  study  reveals 
threads  of  continuity  through  China’s  tumultuous  past  that  sug¬ 
gest  that  while  China  may  advance  or  change  in  other  areas,  its 
culture  will  not  alter  remarkably  between  now  and  2030. 

The  main  reason  for  continuity  is  the  role  of  the  individual  in  the 
Chinese  system.  While  the  Middle  Kingdom  has  seen  numerous 
rebellions  and  leadership  changes  in  the  past  several  thousand 
years,  the  constant  has  been  the  leaning  toward  authoritarian  rule, 
whether  during  the  empire  period  or  the  most  recent  foray  into 
democratic  values  and  Communist  rule.  Even  when  China  became 
a  democratic  republic  in  1912,  the  democracy  existed  in  name  only 
because  Chaing  was  forced  to  impose  a  one-party  system  to  en¬ 
force  order.81  Never  throughout  its  recorded  history  has  China  had 
a  prolonged  period  of  Western  democratic  practice.  This  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  underlying  Confucian  beliefs  that  continue  to  influence 
Chinese  thought.  Confucian  thought  relies  on  the  order  of  society — 
understandfng  one’s  place  and  relationships  to  others.  Because 
the  Chinese  people  have  a  long  history  of  thinking  this  way,  even 
democratic  principles  are  seen  through  this  Chinese  lens.  Further¬ 
more,  Confucian  beliefs  promote  the  fact  that  individual  rights  are 
not  inalienable  as  the  United  States  sees  them;  they  are  provided 
by  the  state  at  its  discretion. 

One  interesting  dualism  in  the  yin-yang  school  that  plays  into  the 
interaction  between  the  ruling  class  and  the  people  is  manifest  in 
the  “mandate  of  heaven”  and  the  right  to  rebel.  Since  the  Zhou  Dy¬ 
nasty  in  the  twelfth  century  BC,  the  Chinese  have  believed  that  the 
ruling  family  is  given  a  mandate  from  heaven  as  its  legitimate  source 
of  power.  That  right  to  rule  was  retained  as  long  as  the  emperor  con¬ 
tinued  to  rule  virtuously  and  effectively.82  In  a  truly  Chinese  man¬ 
ner,  the  mandate  is  maintained  with  an  opposing  side  holding 
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against  it.  Since  the  conditions  for  retaining  the  mandate  require  ef¬ 
fective  rule,  perceived  ineffective  rule  always  provides  a  potential  for 
overthrow  by  way  of  rebellion.  Hence,  the  corollary  to  the  mandate 
of  heaven  is  the  “right  to  rebel.”  Since  misrule  would  result  in  losing 
the  mandate,  there  is  no  immorality  in  initiating  rebellion  to  over¬ 
throw  an  unjust  or  ineffective  government.  Unfortunately,  this  right 
is  only  seen  as  valid  in  retrospect.  Therefore,  if  rebellion  is  thwarted, 
then  the  mandate  of  heaven  is  still  obviously  justified.83 

The  dualism  between  the  right  to  rebel  and  the  mandate  of 
heaven  seems  to  answer  the  question,  how  can  a  hierarchical 
Confucian  society  have  a  history  filled  with  rebellion  and  civil 
wars?  Simply,  while  the  masses  believe  the  ruling  family  is  gov¬ 
erning  well,  they  behave  well  under  authoritarian  rule  of  the 
harmonious  society.  However,  “obedience  only  ends  when  peace 
and  prosperity  are  supplanted  by  war,  bad  harvests,  and  natural 
disasters,  proving  that  Heaven’s  Mandate  to  the  emperor  to  gov¬ 
ern  has  been  withdrawn.”84  Thus,  the  student  demonstrations  of 
the  1980s  that  escalated  to  the  Tiananmen  Crisis  of  1989  were 
not  a  violation  of  Confucian  hierarchical  beliefs.  Considering  the 
cries  of  corruption  and  economic  disparity  following  the  1978  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms,  the  demonstrations  were  a  manifestation  of  the 
right  to  rebel.85 

Another  aspect  of  Chinese  history  and  culture  that  may  prevent 
too  much  acceptance  of  foreign  thought  can  be  traced  to  the  actual 
Chinese  name  Zhonghua,  which  translates  to  middle  or  central 
kingdom.  The  Chinese  ruler  was  believed  to  be  the  legitimate  ruler 
of  the  superior  civilization  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  outside  influence.86  This  was  seen  when  Western  imperial¬ 
ists  began  trade  with  China  and  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Son  of  Heaven  that  ruled  the  Middle  Kingdom.  China  has  always 
seen  itself  as  the  superior  nation,  and  while  now  recovering  from  a 
century  of  humiliation,  it  will  do  so  using  the  best  of  outside  influ¬ 
ence  but  in  a  Chinese  way.  Hence,  it  is  likely  that  the  democratic 
principles  of  the  West  will  be  accepted  only  in  a  way  that  makes 
China  stronger  under  an  authoritarian  rule. 

Democratization  Potential 

Inevitably,  discussion  of  Chinese  development  tends  to  gravitate 
toward  the  discussion  of  Chinese  democratization  as  the  economy 
develops.  The  presumption  is  that  as  more  wealth  and  influence 
from  the  West  filters  into  the  country  and  the  disparity  grows  be¬ 
tween  the  classes,  the  call  for  individual  freedoms  will  be  greater.87 
Those  making  this  argument  often  point  toward  other  Asian  states 
with  democratic  leanings,  such  as  Taiwan  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
While  it  is  true  that  Taiwan  has  adopted  a  liberal  democracy,  the 
circumstances  facilitating  that  evolution  were  quite  different  from 
those  facing  the  People’s  Republic  of  China. 
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In  1949,  when  the  Nationalists  fled  the  mainland  humiliated  by 
the  Communists,  their  defeat  made  it  impossible  to  exert  the  ar¬ 
rogant  authority  expected  over  the  indigenous  Taiwanese  of  a  Con- 
fucian  ideology.  Rapid  social  and  economic  development  continued 
to  erode  the  influence  of  Confucianism,  thus  giving  the  prospect  of 
individual  rights  a  greater  foothold.  In  comparison,  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  has  grown  stronger  under  Communist  authori¬ 
tarian  rule.  While  the  current  government  does  not  promote  Con¬ 
fucianism  as  a  state  religion  or  philosophy,  traditional  undertones 
of  the  philosophy  actually  complement  the  Communist  system 
quite  well.88 

Another  Asian  culture  often  compared  with  China  is  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Korea  (South  Korea).  Once  again,  a  Confucian-based  culture 
shed  the  authoritarian  system  of  rule  in  favor  of  a  liberal  democ¬ 
racy  during  a  time  of  economic  development.  While  again  there  are 
similarities  to  China’s  current  situation,  distinct  differences  must 
be  considered. 

The  first  20  years  after  the  Korean  War  were  quite  tumultuous 
for  war-ravaged  South  Korea.  During  this  period,  the  country 
searched  for  an  identity  while  regaining  stability  after  a  long  period 
of  embarrassing  occupation  by  the  Japanese  and  a  devastating  war 
with  North  Korea.  The  United  States  continued  to  provide  tremen¬ 
dous  financial  and  military  support.  Christianity’s  rapid  growth 
began  to  slowly  erode  the  influence  of  Confucianism,  while  the 
economy  continued  to  improve.89  Thus,  two  distinct  differences  are 
apparent  when  comparing  China  with  the  Republic  of  Korea:  the 
rapid  growth  of  Christianity  and  the  direct  support  and  influence 
of  the  United  States. 

One  final  comparison  is  with  the  Republic  of  Singapore.  Though 
on  the  surface  Singapore  appears  to  be  the  model  for  China  to  fol¬ 
low  toward  democracy,  that  analysis  may  be  misleading.  First,  by 
1990  Singapore  was  the  only  high-income  non-oil-producing  na¬ 
tion  that  was  not  a  democracy.  Singapore  is  essentially  a  one-party 
state.  While  there  are  elections,  the  People’s  Action  Party  domi¬ 
nates  to  the  point  that  the  opposition  parties  claim  that  Singapore 
is  merely  a  procedural  democracy.  As  further  evidence,  Freedom 
House  gives  Singapore  a  political  rights  rating  of  five  on  a  scale  of 
one  to  seven,  where  a  rating  of  one  represents  the  highest  level  of 
freedom  and  a  rating  of  seven  means  political  rights  are  absent.90 
The  heavy  Confucian  influence  among  Singaporean  leadership 
keeps  the  authoritarian  presence  in  power  regardless  of  how  the 
country  and  economy  have  flourished  under  that  style  of  leader¬ 
ship.  Consequently,  Singapore  may  not  be  a  model  of  democracy, 
but  it  may  be  the  model  for  China  to  follow  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
mocratization  process.  Both  countries  show  tremendous  economic 
growth  with  hints  of  democratization  under  authoritarian,  Confucian- 
influenced  regimes.91  Furthermore,  as  David  Shambaugh  pointed 
out  at  the  12  April  2007  “Changes  in  China’s  Political  Landscape” 
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symposium  held  in  Washington,  DC,  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
has  sent  numerous  delegations  to  Singapore  since  the  early  1980s 
to  understand  how  the  People’s  Action  Party  maintains  “its  low  key 
but  total  control.”  China  clearly  admires  Singapore  and  its  means 
of  governance.92 


Conclusion 

Clearly  a  country  with  more  than  4,000  years  of  recorded  history 
has  had  ample  opportunities  for  societal  perturbations  and  culture¬ 
changing  events.  Therefore,  it  is  remarkable  there  have  been  very 
few  long-term  changes  to  the  social  norms  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Their  society  continues  to  adhere  to  a  hierarchical  social  structure 
based  largely  on  the  Confucian  school  of  thought.  The  Middle  King¬ 
dom  continues  to  be  relatively  consistent  in  its  cultural  dynamics 
despite  numerous  challenges:  a  turbulent  century  where  the  dy¬ 
nastic  system  was  abandoned,  numerous  rebellions,  pervasive  ex¬ 
ternal  influence,  the  adoption  of  Communism,  and  a  “cultural  rev¬ 
olution”  that  sought  to  erase  the  connection  to  cultural  threads  of 
the  past. 

The  combination  of  effects  from  culture  and  history  will  influ¬ 
ence  how  the  Chinese  continue  their  recovery  from  the  “bad  cen¬ 
tury”  and  consequently  gain  status  and  a  position  of  world  or  re¬ 
gional  superiority  over  the  next  25  years.  Embedded  in  the  nation’s 
name  is  the  reminder  that  the  people  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  be¬ 
lieve  they  belong  at  the  center  of  civilization,  not  on  its  periphery. 
Furthermore,  their  history  with  colonial  powers  and  invading 
states  continues  to  make  them  suspicious  of  outside  influence. 
China’s  entry  into  the  Korean  War  and  successful  conflict  with  the 
United  States  was  a  first  step  towards  repositioning  the  nation  in 
its  rightful  place.  Increased  economic  and  military  development 
will  most  likely  strengthen  China's  authoritarian  rule  based  on 
Confucian  values  while  slowly  introducing  individual  rights  in  a 
way  that  has  “Chinese  attributes.” 

Considerable  speculation  exists  with  regard  to  how  China  will 
evolve  in  the  coming  years.  It  is  almost  universally  believed  that 
China  is  the  emerging  competitor  to  the  United  States  that  will  po¬ 
tentially  supplant  it  at  the  top  of  the  world  power  structure.  How¬ 
ever,  the  real  questions  are  these:  What  will  China  look  like  at  that 
point?  How  will  its  culture  adapt  to  its  increased  status  on  the 
world  stage? 

Considering  that  the  Chinese  people  have  endured  many  changes 
over  their  4,000-year  history  with  little  true  change  in  their  cul¬ 
ture,  it  is  likely  these  same  cultural  norms  will  survive  their 
ongoing  renaissance.  Remember  that  China  has  seen  authoritar¬ 
ian  dynasties  come  and  go  throughout  its  history.  In  almost  every 
case,  those  regimes  flourished  when  the  economy  was  strong  and 
then  fell  to  invasion  or  rebellion  when  the  economy  faltered.  In  this 
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period  of  tremendous  economic  growth,  one  should  expect  stability 
and  control  by  this  current  “dynasty.”  The  most  likely  path  for  the 
next  25  years  will  be  an  incremental  and  incomplete  transition  to  a 
one-party  state  emulating  Singapore. 
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Chapter  3 


(Harmonious  Society: 

Rise  of  the  New  Boxers) 

Col  Blaine  D.  Holt  and  Col  John  P.  Geis  II,  PhD 

China’s  president  Hu  Jintao  calls  his  vision  for  leading  China 
into  the  twenty-first  century  “harmonious  society”  (iitffz?,  xie  she 
hui).  From  the  recent  dynastic  periods  to  today,  China’s  long  his¬ 
tory  of  lost  global  prominence,  subjugation  to  colonial/imperial 
powers,  civil  war,  the  closed  communist  era,  and  the  opening  of 
China  in  1978  must  be  understood  through  the  lens  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Chinese  politics.  President  Hu  has  cast  himself  as  China's 
champion.  His  ideals  of  checking  Western  power  and  mitigating 
foreign  influences  in  a  rising  China  resonate  within  China  today. 
The  question  becomes  whether  China’s  ambitions  will  remain  re¬ 
gional  or  extend  to  surpassing  the  United  States  as  the  de  facto 
superpower  to  meet  these  ends  in  the  2030  time  frame. 

Harmonious  society  is  described  by  Hu  as  a  “scientific  develop¬ 
ment  concept”1  that  shifts  China’s  primary  focus  from  a  pure  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  model  to  a  more  balanced,  Confucian-style  approach 
aimed  at  maintaining  growth  while  addressing  daunting  social  is¬ 
sues  such  as  the  wide  gap  between  rich  and  poor,  widespread  en¬ 
vironmental  degradation,  and  government  and  corporate  corrup¬ 
tion.2  Post-Mao  Zedong  China,  beginning  with  Deng  Xiaoping  in 
1978,  remains  authoritarian  but  has  continued  to  build  on  policies 
promoting  openness  and  integration  with  the  international  com¬ 
munity.  Harmonious  society  is  designed  to  foster  more  democratic 
and  financial  opportunity  for  citizens,  allowing  for  some  participa¬ 
tion  in  government  while  maintaining  firm,  centralized  control.  The 
plan  seeks  to  harness  China’s  economic  affluence,  using  it  to  in¬ 
crease  its  influence  on  the  world  stage. 

Deng  Xiaoping,  Jiang  Zemin,  and  Hu  Jintao — representing  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  generation  of  leaders  after  Mao  Zedong  in 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  (CCP) — embarked  on  incremental 
reforms  to  maximize  China’s  economic  potential  while  retaining 
strict  authoritarian  control.  Together  these  leaders,  the  Politburo 
Standing  Committee,  Politburo,  and  Central  Committee  represent 
modern  Chinese  politics.  Their  reforms  have  enabled  China  to  ex¬ 
perience  explosive  economic  growth  over  the  past  30  years,  which 
in  the  eyes  of  many  allows  them  to  retain  the  mandate  of  heaven. 
Yet,  as  witnessed  at  Tiananmen  Square  in  1989,  the  leadership  will 
react  harshly  to  dissent  from  its  people  to  retain  that  mandate. 

As  a  result  of  the  People's  17th  Communist  Party  Congress  (CPC) 
in  late  2007,  Hu’s  position  is  secure  until  2012.  He  consolidated 
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power  by  garnering  seats  for  his  allies  on  key  committees,  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee,  while  retiring  older  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  with  strong  loyalties  to  previous  generations. 
However,  the  new  leaders  placed  in  Politburo  and  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  positions  represent  the  rising  fifth  generation.  This  generation 
will  be  pivotal  in  executing  Hu’s  strategy  and  in  guiding  China’s 
path  in  the  near  and  midterm.  Issues  such  as  the  Taiwan  question, 
corruption  and  rule  of  law,  environmental  protection,  resource 
procurement,  and  internal  dissent  represent  the  challenges  facing 
this  rising  class  of  leaders  as  underscored  by  President  Hu's  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  17th  CPC.3 

China  is  a  rising  power,  and  this  must  be  considered  as  future 
policy  is  crafted.  Although  an  unforeseen  event  such  as  a  natural 
disaster  or  internal  discord  can  slow  China’s  rise,  it  is  clear  that  its 
vibrant  economic  affluence  will  translate  into  regional  and  global 
influence  in  the  future.  It  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  China’s  glo¬ 
balization-fueled  economic  growth  will  continue,  which  in  turn, 
will  present  future  Chinese  politicians  with  an  array  of  options  to 
move  the  country’s  strategic  direction.4 

If  the  rhetoric  emanating  from  the  17th  CPC  is  to  be  believed, 
China  will  translate  its  affluence  into  peaceful  regional  leadership; 
however,  the  ongoing  construction  of  a  globally  capable  military 
whose  capabilities  extend  beyond  those  of  national  defense  can 
lead  to  a  different  postulation  about  actual  intent.  If  Chinese  po¬ 
litical  intent  is  to  match  and  eventually  supplant  the  United  States 
as  the  dominant  global  power,  it  will  have  the  ability  to  do  so.  Hu’s 
vision  of  a  harmonious  society  is  a  modern  plan  whose  outcome 
subordinates  foreign  interests  to  its  own,  making  it  the  “kingdom 
with  no  boundaries,”  as  was  thought  in  the  eighteenth-century 
Qing  Dynasty.  It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  must  place  a  high 
priority  on  its  US-Sino  strategy  and  be  prepared  for  the  challenge 
a  rising  China  is  sure  to  present. 

Contemporary  Politics  in  China 

After  Mao  Zedong’s  death  in  1976,  Deng  Xiaoping  emerged  as 
China’s  new  leader  and  set  out  to  craft  a  new  Chinese  strategy. 
Purged  and  forced  to  work  in  a  labor  camp  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution  before  coming  back  into  favor  and  rising  as  Mao’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Deng  understood  firsthand  the  failure  of  the  revolution  and 
its  isolationist  posture  and  set  a  course  to  open  China  to  the  global 
market  system.  He  concluded  that  while  foreign  encroachment  was 
at  the  root  of  the  “Bad  Century,”5  it  was  essential  to  open  China  up 
to  economic  opportunity.  This  belief  was  a  major  departure  from 
Mao’s  philosophy  and  set  China  on  the  path  toward  the  political 
situation  today. 

Although  credited  with  leading  the  resurgence  of  China’s  wealth 
in  the  modern  era  through  his  “socialism  with  Chinese  character - 
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istics”  strategy,  Deng  was  also  responsible  for  giving  orders  that 
would  enable  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  to  crack  down  on 
political  dissidents  at  the  1989  massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square. 
Publicly  Deng  praised  the  PLA  for  responding  to  the  crisis  with  de¬ 
cisiveness,  but  privately  he  reshuffled  several  key  leadership  posi¬ 
tions,  which  ultimately  established  Jiang  Zemin  as  his  successor 
in  1992. 6  China’s  leaders  demonstrated  at  Tiananmen  that  reforms 
which  support  China’s  meteoric  economic  growth  remain  official 
policy,  but  the  power  elite  will,  in  all  cases,  attempt  to  retain  cen¬ 
tral  control. 

In  a  discussion  with  a  Japanese  delegation,  Deng  explained 
China’s  Marxism  and  socialism  in  uniquely  Chinese  terms,  making 
the  linkage  between  the  Bad  Centuiy  and  socialism  with  Chinese 
characteristics:  “To  adhere  to  Marxism  and  to  integrate  it  with  Chi¬ 
nese  realities — in  other  words,  to  seek  truth  from  facts,  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  comrade  Mao  Zedong — it  is  crucial  for  us  to  adhere  to 
Marxism  and  socialism.  For  more  than  a  centuiy  after  the  Opium 
War,  China  was  subjected  to  aggression  and  humiliation.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  the  Chinese  people  embraced  Marxism  and  kept  to  the  road 
leading  from  new-democracy  to  socialism  that  their  revolution  was 
victorious.”7  Going  forward,  socialism  with  Chinese  characteristics 
can  thus  be  interpreted  as  firmly  held  power  by  the  elite  party 
members  without  the  shackles  of  ideological  definitions  of  Marxism 
and  socialism.  In  this  construct,  challenges  to  the  lack  of  congru¬ 
ency  between  China’s  open-market  reforms  and  its  failure  to  im¬ 
prove  human  rights  and  freedom  are  unsuccessful.  Yet  for  the  West, 
it  is  hard  to  label  China  as  fully  Communist,  given  its  economic 
policies — this  is  where  the  moniker  “with  Chinese  characteristics” 
becomes  useful  to  China’s  leaders. 

The  party  power  structure  solidified  in  the  transition  from  Deng 
to  Jiang.  Deng  ran  the  party  and  nation  from  position  of  chairman 
of  the  central  military  commission  and  paramount  leader.  The 
president  was  reestablished  as  the  leader  of  both  the  party  and  the 
nation  with  Jiang’s  installation  in  1993.  The  premier  is  the  second¬ 
ary  leadership  role.  The  three  top  governmental  or  party  bodies  are 
the  Politburo  Standing  Committee,  Politburo,  and  Central  Commit¬ 
tee.  Their  members  are  selected  every  five  years  at  the  CPC  in  a 
closed  process,  not  visible  outside  of  the  party’s  elite.8 

In  the  Jiang  and  Hu  administrations,  this  process  and  the  as¬ 
sociated  party  structures  have  stabilized.  It  was  common  in  Mao’s 
and  Deng’s  era  for  outgoing  senior  officials  to  be  investigated  and 
imprisoned  to  discredit  criticism  of  incoming  leaders.  Constitu¬ 
tional  reform's  stabilizing  government  structures  now  allow  for 
peaceful  exits  from  government  and  logical  successions  with  the 
party  elite.  For  example,  Hu  gained  10  years  of  experience  on  the 
Politburo  Standing  Committee  before  rising  to  become  president.9 

Institutionalizing  key  positions  and  power  structures  enables 
party  factions  to  compete  in  a  stable  system  and  supports  long- 
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term  planning,  which  has  been  a  Chinese  cultural  characteristic. 
The  most  recent  17th  CPC  reaffirmed  this  stability.  Although  Presi¬ 
dent  Hu  was  able  to  meet  his  goal  of  placing  younger  proteges  on 
the  Politburo  Standing  Committee,  he  was  not  allowed  to  trim  the 
number  of  positions  on  the  committee  from  nine  to  seven  (see  fig.  4) 
for  the  purpose  of  retiring  more  members  whose  support  came  from 
Jiang,  the  previous  president.10  Although  the  resultant  personnel 
changes  seem  to  indicate  that  Hu  will  have  power  limited  by  those 
with  close  ties  to  Jiang  Zemin,  this  failure  to  select  Jiang  Mianheng, 
son  of  Jiang  Zemin,  may  well  signal  that  Jiang’s  influence  Is  rap¬ 
idly  dissipating,  leaving  Hu  with  a  consolidated  position.11 

President  Hu  made  pledges  to  increase  democratic  opportunities 
for  citizens.  He  said,  “People’s  democracy  is  the  lifeblood  of  social¬ 
ism.”12  In  the  coming  years  the  CCP  will  work  to  offer  “socialist 
democracy”  where  urban  and  rural  areas  can  have  a  role  in  elect¬ 
ing  deputies  to  the  people’s  congress.13  The  public  will  likely  gain 
access  to  hearings  that  shape  some  facets  of  public  policy.14 
Whether  or  not  these  reforms  become  reality  remafns  to  be  seen, 
but  the  tenor  of  Hu’s  address  fs  fndfcatfve  that  measured  demo¬ 
cratic  participation  will  be  allowed. 
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Figure  4.  Organizational  structure  of  China’s  government.  (Chart  created  by  author 
based  on  Dennis  Wilder  [senior  director  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  National  Security  Council, 
The  White  House],  interview  by  author,  25  September  2007)  This  figure  indicates  the 
numbers  in  each  partition  of  the  government,  where  the  highest  level  of  national  power 
was  centered.  The  “bull’s  eye”  indicates  from  where  the  leader  ran  the  government,  with 
an  arrow  pointing  to  a  dual-role  chairmanship.  In  the  case  of  Jiang,  his  presidency  ended 
in  2002,  but  he  remained  chairman  of  the  Central  Military  Commission  until  2004. 
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Dr.  David  Shambaugh,  professor  of  political  science  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  at  George  Washington  University,  points  out  that 
the  rationale  for  the  CCP  to  expand  participation  may  be  found  in 
the  International  Department  of  the  CCP’s  analysis  of  Eastern 
European  implosions  and  collapses. 15  This  analysis  concluded  that 
these  implosions  were  caused  by: 

•  poorly  developed  economies,  cut  off  from  international  mar¬ 
kets  and  technologies; 

•  ruling  parties  that  were  divorced  from  their  populaces — no 
grassroots  level; 

•  collaboration  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  unions  in  the 
Polish  case; 

•  external  subversion  by  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom; 
and 

•  loss  of  control  over  security  services  which  had  overly  repres¬ 
sive  policies.16 

According  to  Shambaugh,  the  Chinese  also  conducted  in-depth 
analyses  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  North  Korea,  Cuba,  and  Viet¬ 
nam.17  They  attribute  the  demise  of  many  authoritarian  systems, 
such  as  those  in  Central  Asia,  to  the  influence  of  American  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  (NGO),  concluding  that  they  fomented 
revolution  in  these  countries.  The  International  Department  of  the 
CCP  recognizes  Singapore  as  a  model  worthy  of  close  examination. 
The  department  admires  how  Singapore’s  ruling  People’s  Action 
Party  (PAP)  has  been  able  to  remain  low  key  but  maintain  total 
control.  In  Singapore,  the  ruling  body  never  relinquishes  power, 
but  there  exists  the  facade  of  a  government  that  involves  popula¬ 
tion  participation,  coupled  with  an  open-market  and  prosperous 
economy.18  It  may  be  a  model  for  “democracy  with  Chinese  charac¬ 
teristics,”  but  its  track  record  on  human  rights  and  freedom  is  far 
more  liberal  than  China’s  current  model,  and  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  is  not  so  profound.  It  is  clear  that  the  Chinese  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  lessons  from  other  governmental  systems  and  in 
finding  replicable  models  for  adaptation  in  China  to  support  Hu’s 
call  for  socialist  democracy. 

In  the  global  political  environment,  Dr.  Nancy  Tucker,  professor 
of  history  at  Georgetown  University’s  School  of  Foreign  Service, 
sees  China’s  increasing  involvement  in  world  institutions  as  a 
trend  that  will  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.19  China’s  expe¬ 
rience  with  regional  organizations  such  as  the  Asian-Pacific  Eco- 
nomfc  Cooperatfon  (APEC)  and  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  or  on  the  global  level  at  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
and  the  UN  Security  Council  is  indicative  of  a  strategy  to  influence 
regional  and  global  issues.  As  China  increases  its  engagement  in¬ 
ternationally,  Dr.  Tucker  envisions  an  increase  in  conflicting  pri- 
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orities  with  other  nation-states,  but  China  culturally  would  prefer 
not  to  have  the  top  position  in  these  organizations,  but  rather 
would  prefer  to  be  the  “number  two.”20  This  is  reinforced  by  a 
3,000-year-old  term  that  Deng  Xiaoping  brought  back  in  guiding 
future  Chinese  leaders.  It  is  tao  guang  yang  hui,  which  translates 
to  “hide  brightness,  nourish  obscurity.”  Dr.  Larry  Wortzel,  director 
of  Asian  Studies  for  the  Heritage  Foundation,  explained  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Deng’s  meaning  to  congressional  leaders  as,  “Put  your 
brightness  in  your  quiver  behind  your  back,  and  then  nourish  your 
capabilities  secretly.”21  Deng’s  intent  was  to  bide  time  in  bringing 
back  China’s  prominence — create  the  impression  of  China’s  gradual 
awakening  and  opening,  in  essence  a  gradient  of  reform — a  political 
strategy  that  is  still  intact  today. 

Deng,  Jiang,  and  Hu:  Gradual  Reform 

From  1978  to  today,  from  Deng  to  Hu,  China’s  strategic  course 
has  been  additive,  each  leader’s  course  building  on  the  previous, 
each  new  evolution  more  ambitious.  It  reflects  a  gradient  of  incre¬ 
mental  steps,  beginning  with  the  24-Character  Strategy  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  Deng. 

The  24-Character  Strategy  refers  to  24  Chinese  characters: 

mmm,  m mm, 

“Observe  calmly;  secure  our  position;  cope  with  affairs  calmly;  hide 
our  capacities  and  bide  our  time;  be  good  at  maintaining  a  low  pro¬ 
file;  and  never  claim  leadership.”22  It  complements  his  call  to  hide 
brightness  and  nourish  obscurity.  Both  ideas  guide  leaders  to 
commit  to  the  long-term  outlook  in  charting  China’s  course 
without  invoking  conflict  among  global  actors. 

Deng  was  responsible  for  the  most  significant  deviation  of  the 
strategy  to  date:  the  massacre  at  Tiananmen  Square.  China  came 
under  the  spotlight  from  the  world  community  as  well  as  the  Chi¬ 
nese  themselves  who,  to  that  point,  had  revered  his  leadership  in 
the  transition  from  Mao.  Xiaoping,  with  different  syllabic  empha¬ 
sis,  translates  in  English  as  “small  bottles.”  The  protest,  made 
globally  visible  by  Mike  Chinoy  of  CNN  reporting  from  the  square, 
involved  thousands  of  Chinese  smashing  small  bottles  to  the 
ground  in  solidarity  with  the  victims — a  practice  which  continued 
on  college  campuses  for  many  anniversaries  after  the  massacre.23 

A  major  consequence  of  the  massacre  was  altered  political  suc¬ 
cession,  with  the  reins  of  power  being  passed  on  to  Jiang  Zemin, 
mayor  of  Shanghai  and  party  chief,  rather  than  to  the  disgraced 
Zhao  Ziyang,  general  secretary.  Although  Deng  followed  through  by 
cracking  down  on  the  protests,  he  held  the  inner  circle  responsible 
for  letting  the  situation  get  out  of  control.  In  a  larger  sense,  the  les¬ 
son  from  Tiananmen  for  Deng  and  those  who  came  after  him  was 
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to  articulate  clearly  to  the  populace  not  to  confuse  open  markets 
with  open  (democratic)  society. 

President  Jiang  remained  true  to  Deng’s  reforms  and  maxim  “it 
is  glorious  to  be  rich”  by  introducing  his  vision  called  the  Three 
Represents,  which  calls  for  advancement  in  economic  and  cultural 
development  and  political  consensus.  The  drive  to  pursue  national 
wealth  aggressively  continued  while  greatly  increasing  investment 
in  the  PLA  and  opening  up  veiy  limited  democratic  opportunity  at 
local  levels  to  make  the  CCP  attractive  to  more  Chinese.  Deng’s  vi¬ 
sion  was  focused  on  the  densely  populated  eastern  coastal  region. 
Although  foreign  investment  soared,  corruption  and  scandal  followed, 
with  the  rural  areas  not  benefiting  as  much  from  his  strategy.  The 
prosperity  gap  widened  sharply.  These  were  key  challenges  to  be 
addressed  when  Pres.  Hu  Jintao  took  office  in  2002. 

Hu’s  “scientific  development  concept,”  also  known  as  Harmoni¬ 
ous  Society,  calls  for  economic  prosperity  as  in  Deng’s  and  Jiang's 
visions.  However,  Hu  seeks  to  control  growth  while  focusing  on  the 
social  issues  that  have  grown  since  China’s  opening  of  its  markets. 
His  approach  runs  congruent  with  Confucian  analects.  Confucian 
philosophy  emphasized  personal  and  governmental  morality,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  social  correctness.24  At  the  17th  CPC,  Hu  reiterated  in  his 
address  that  democratic  opportunities  would  expand,  wealth  and 
prosperity  would  increase  in  the  rural  and  western  regions,  the 
rule  of  law  would  be  supported,  environmental  issues  would  be  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  corruption  would  be  controlled.25  History,  philosophy, 
Deng’s  foundation,  and  the  lessons  learned  at  Tiananmen  all  serve 
as  linkages  for  Hu  and  the  new  ruling  elite  to  make  these  pro¬ 
nouncements  about  China’s  strategic  direction. 

What  remains  unchanged  from  Jiang’s  administration  is  defense 
spending,  which  increased  in  March  2007  by  17.8  percent,  making 
it  the  largest  defense  budget  China  has  ever  had  on  a  per  capita 
basis.26  Rather  than  face  the  “too  little,  too  late”  plight  of  its  original 
opening  to  the  West  over  a  century  ago,  China  is  working  to  build 
a  world-class  military  that  will  present  its  leaders  with  options  not 
had  since  the  Ming  Dynasty.  The  gradient  from  Deng  to  Hu  dis- 
cernibly  follows  a  definite  trend  or  trajectory — a  trajectory  whose 
future  path  may  be  somewhat  predictable. 

What’s  Next  for  China? 

China’s  trajectory  is  a  steep  curve.  In  exports,  the  key  economic 
metric,  China  surpassed  the  United  States  in  2007,  becoming  the 
second  largest  exporter,  and  is  forecast  by  the  World  Trade  Organi¬ 
zation  (WTO)  to  pass  Germany  in  the  next  few  years.27  China  now 
ranks  second  behind  the  United  States  in  oil  consumption  at  seven 
million  barrels  per  day.28  The  Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS)  references  Global  Insight’s  estimate  that  China’s  economy 
will  overtake  the  US  economy  by  20 13. 29  Global  Insight  predicts 
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that  in  2025  the  Chinese  economy  will  be  59  percent  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  States.30  Success  in  this  area  correlates  with 
Chinese  politics  and  the  reform  gradient  established  by  Deng  and 
expanded  on  by  Jiang  and  Hu. 

The  senior  director  for  East  Asian  affairs  at  the  National  Security 
Council,  Dennis  Wilder,  plotted  the  trajectory  and  China’s  current 
position  on  the  curve  (see  fig.  5). 31  Continuing  on  this  trajectory  to 
the  “Rising  China”  quadrant  entails  meeting  challenges  that  could 
knock  China  off  this  curve  and  move  it  in  a  different  direction.32 
Internal  discord,  natural  disasters,  world  recession/depression,  or 
a  crisis  in  Taiwan  are  examples  of  wildcard  events  that  could  alter 
the  course.  Chinese  leaders  are  sure  to  have  prepared  contingency 
plans  for  the  setbacks  that  can  be  foreseen,  but  unforeseen  events 
will  test  them.  Depending  on  which  wildcard  or  combination 
thereof,  the  effect  could  be  as  benign  as  China’s  2030  expectations 
taking  many  more  years  or  as  volatile  as  internal  power  disintegra¬ 
tion  or  engagement  in  global  conflict.  In  any  case,  to  maintain  its 
current  Rising  China  trajectory,  Chinese  politicians  will  have  to 
meet  all  of  the  challenges,  wildcard  or  not.  Moving  into  the  Rising 
China  quadrant  by  2030  may  yield  more  growth  and  freedom  in 
China,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  United  States  and 


Figure  5.  China’s  trajectory  toward  tree-market  democracy.  (Chart  created  by 
author  based  on  Dennis  Wilder  [senior  director  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  The  White  House],  interview  by  author,  25  September  2007.) 
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other  nations  will  not  confront  serious  challenges  in  the  Rising  China 
environment  in  terms  of  commerce,  defense,  and  global  politics. 

China’s  course  also  depends  on  the  rising  fifth  generation  of 
leaders  continuing  to  advance  Hu’s  harmonious  society  reforms. 
From  the  17th  CPC,  the  new  selections  to  the  Politburo  Standing 
Committee  include  two  potential  successors  to  Hu  in  2012.  They 
are  his  proteges,  Xi  Jinping  (Shanghai  party  chief)  and  Li  Keqiang 
(Liaoning  party  chief).33  Apart  from  successors,  it  is  clear  that  many 
of  the  new  fifth-generation  leaders  have  risen  under  Hu’s  mentor¬ 
ing.  The  fifth  generation  is  also  called  the  “lost  generation”  because 
many  did  not  have  formal  schooling  opportunities  during  the  Cul¬ 
tural  Revolution;  yet,  most  of  those  rising  in  the  political  ranks 
recaptured  college  educations  and  postgraduate  degrees  when 
China  opened  in  1978. 34  They  meet  another  Hu  criterion  in  select¬ 
ing  emerging  leaders  in  that  they  are  all  in  their  late  forties  to  early 
fifties — very  young  by  Chinese  standards.  Age  is  a  factor  for  top- 
tier  leaders.  The  turnover  rate  for  the  Politburo  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee,  Politburo  Central  Committee,  and  the  Central  Military  Com¬ 
mission  will  remain  at  60  percent  and  higher,  per  Congress,  for  the 
foreseeable  future.35  Dr.  Li  Cheng  of  the  Brookings  Institution  con¬ 
ducted  an  analysis  of  the  103  highest-ranking  fifth-generation 
leaders.  Common  characteristics  include  the  following: 

•  All  had  humble,  hardship  experiences  during  their  formative 
years; 

•  A  majority  have  postgraduate  degrees  (80  percent); 

•  Veiy  few  have  technocratic  governmental  backgrounds  (17 
percent);36 

•  Many  are  lawyers  with  foreign  study  experience  in  social  sci¬ 
ences;  and 

•  Almost  half  are  tuanpai  (Communist  Youth  League)  members 
(48.5  percent).37 

Both  potential  successors,  Xi  and  Li,  were  tuanpai  members. 
Although  Xi  has  emerged  from  the  17th  CPC  as  the  frontrunner, 
the  performance  of  Xi  and  Li  over  the  next  five  years  will  determine 
which  will  be  selected  at  the  18th  CPC  as  the  new  president.  Dr.  Li 
refers  to  this  process  as  the  new  “inner-party  democracy.”38  Pro¬ 
motion  results  from  the  1 7th  CPC  make  it  clear  that  President  Hu’s 
influence  and  harmonious  society  or  another  parallel  strategy  will 
be  China’s  path  for  at  least  the  next  two  decades.  The  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  of  leaders  from  Hu’s  tuanpai  students  will  form  the  leadership 
element  in  China  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  philosophy  that  these  leaders  will  take  forward  is  a  broad 
form  of  the  concept  of  harmonious  society.39  At  the  CPC,  Hu  took 
this  harmonious  society  beyond  the  domestic  and  regional  context 
in  expanding  the  concept  to  “harmonious  world”  for  the  purpose  of 
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shaping  the  world  environment  in  which  China  will  operate.  Hu’s 
overarching  doctrine  in  foreign  affairs  is  the  53-year-old  Five  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Peaceful  Coexistence ,  which  was  the  initial  framework  to 
reach  a  peace  accord  with  India  following  the  Chinese  occupation 
of  Tibet.40  Today  the  principles  publicly  stated  to  be  China’s  uni¬ 
versal  approach  to  foreign  relations  are  as  follows: 

•  Mutual  respect  for  each  other’s  territorial  integrity  and 
sovereignty; 

•  Mutual  nonaggression; 

•  Mutual  noninterference  with  each  other’s  internal  affairs; 

•  Equality  and  mutual  benefit;  and 

•  Peaceful  coexistence.41 

Hu  said.  “We  will  pursue  an  independent  foreign  policy  of  peace 
and  unswervingly  follow  the  path  of  peaceful  development  and  a 
win-win  strategy  of  opening  up.  We  will  develop  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation  with  all  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  Five  Principles 
of  Peaceful  Coexistence  and  push  for  the  building  of  a  harmonious 
world  of  lasting  peace  and  common  prosperity.”42 

This  platform  is  consistent  with  the  current  Chinese  trajectory, 
the  reforms  of  the  past  three  generations  of  leaders,  and  Chinese 
culture.  Taken  at  face  value,  the  harmonious  world  concept  is  con¬ 
gruent  with  China’s  increasing  interest  in  global  institutions  and 
politics.  The  principals  of  “peaceful  coexistence”  and  “equality  and 
mutual  benefit”  are  welcome  to  the  global  community  and  tie  to 
Deng's  and  Hu’s  strategies. 

However,  the  unprecedented  buildup  of  China’s  military  and  ac¬ 
tivism  in  forums  like  the  UN  Security  Council  or,  most  recently,  the 
Six-Party  Talks  on  North  Korea  and  nuclear  proliferation  do  not 
seem  to  correlate  to  the  five  principles,  but  these  actions  make 
sense  culturally  from  Sun  Tzu’s  writings  and  the  pursuit  of  out¬ 
come  through  indirect  means.43  China  is  globally  engaged  today, 
and  there  are  reasons  to  suspect  that  it  is  pursuing  some  of  its 
national  objectives  via  indirect  means.  Thus,  as  China  continues 
on  its  current  trajectory  toward  increased  military  and  economic 
power,  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  satisfied  as  a  regional  power 
or  merely  as  a  peer  to  the  United  States  should  not  be  depended  on 
for  planning. 


The  Road  Ahead: 

Potential  Disruptions  to  China’s  Current  Path 

What,  then,  is  China’s  vector  in  a  political  sense  for  the  future? 
The  challenges  on  the  horizon  for  China’s  leaders  are  complex  and 
multifaceted.  President  Hu’s  and  his  successors’  decisions  in  build¬ 
ing  harmonious  society,  and  perhaps  harmonious  world,  will  influ- 
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ence  how  Chinese  leadership  structure,  processes,  and  political 
systems  will  evolve,  both  domestically  and  internationally.  Exter¬ 
nal  entities — not  just  foreign  powers  but  also  influential  bodies 
such  as  multigovernmental  organizations,  NGOs,  and  multi¬ 
national  corporations  (MNC) — will  shape  political  activity  and  deci¬ 
sions  and  not  always  favorably  to  the  party’s  power  elite. 

Chinese  Leadership  Structure  and  Processes 

From  the  selections  to  the  Politburo  Standing  Committee  and 
other  key  posts  filled  during  the  17th  CPC,  President  Hu  has  con¬ 
solidated  a  strong  base.  Hu  not  only  selected  his  successors,  he 
had  a  large  hand  in  developing  them  as  leaders  through  the  tuanpai 
program  as  well.  The  top  fifth-generation  leaders,  with  Xi  and  Li 
leading  the  class,  are  the  products  of  Hu’s  investment  in  the  tuanpai 
many  years  ago.  The  likelihood  that  this  generation  will  remain 
devoted  to  and  build  on  harmonious  society  is  strong. 

However,  Hu’s  remarks  at  the  1 7th  CPC  could  become  a  source 
of  potential  instability.  If,  from  these  statements,  there  is  a  sincere 
initiative  undertaken  to  allow  a  small  number  of  regionally  elected 
candidates  to  participate  on  national-level  committees  or  at  the 
CPC  itself,  it  could  be  a  very  small  reform  that  evolves  in  the  com¬ 
ing  decades  into  a  major  shift  in  the  composition  of  top  Chinese 
officials.  Depending  on  the  voice  from  nontraditional  players  in  the 
government  and  how  they  are  received  or  tolerated,  the  concepts  of 
harmonious  society  could  be  revised  in  the  decades  that  follow. 
Deng  was  not  able  to  envision  the  resulting  unrest  and  social  dis- 
sidence  resulting  from  market  reforms  and  economic  openness. 
Hu  recognizes  a  need  to  allow  for  a  measured  amount  of  voice  and 
participation  among  the  population;  however,  doing  so  could  result 
in  outcomes  that  no  one  can  foresee. 

Domestic  Politics 

President  Hu  has  discussed  challenges,  such  as  widening  pros¬ 
perity  gaps,  rule  of  law,  and  corruption  mitigation  openly  at  many 
public  forums,  including  the  17th  CPC.  His  government  and  those 
that  follow  will  seek  to  champion  these  issues  to  keep  domestic 
politics  stable.  The  economy  seems  to  be  the  clock  they  are  working 
against.  The  rural  areas  have  expectations  of  increased  prosperity 
as  envisioned  in  harmonious  society,  and  the  developed  urban  ar¬ 
eas  have  expectations  of  more  wealth.  The  current  economic  down¬ 
turn,  however,  may  threaten  both. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  2009,  China’s  growth  rate  has  slipped 
to  6. 1  percent.44  Despite  this  decrease  in  growth  and  the  concomi¬ 
tant  dislocation  of  nearly  20  million  workers,  all  indications  are 
that  unless  the  economy  turns  sharply  worse,  China  will  likely 
manage  to  muddle  through.45  Should  the  economy  enter  a  sharper 
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downturn  or  the  global  crisis  deepen  into  a  depression,  some  level 
of  disenfranchisement  is  to  be  expected.  Further,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  relative  economic  stagnation,  China  will  be  more  vulnerable 
to  the  effects  of  major  natural  disasters,  pandemics,  and  environ¬ 
mental  crises.  Any  of  these,  on  top  of  the  extant  economic  chal¬ 
lenges,  may  alter  the  ruling  elite’s  ability  to  stay  the  course. 

International  Politics 

China  is  reinvesting  a  large  part  of  its  wealth  into  global  influence, 
making  international  politics  a  priority.  Its  access  in  Africa  now  in¬ 
cludes  44  of  the  continent’s  53  states.  The  rationale  for  this  may  be 
driven  by  the  need  for  resources,  but  the  by-product  from  investing 
in  African  infrastructure,  regardless  of  any  ideological  chasms,  is 
improved  global  influence.  Its  efforts  in  establishing  groups  like  the 
Shanghai  Cooperation  Organization  (SCO)  or  participating  in  pre¬ 
existing  bodies  such  as  the  UN,  APEC,  or  ASEAN  will  continue  to  be 
vehicles  of  choice  for  China  to  exert  itself  globally. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  variable  for  which  China's  politi¬ 
cians  must  plan.  In  addition  to  instability  in  Africa — a  problem  with 
which  most  imperial  powers  have  contended  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other — Russia,  India,  and  Japan  are  neighbors  that  fit  more  into  the 
competitor  rather  than  partner  category.  Historically,  China  had  re¬ 
grettable  experiences  with  all  these  countries,  and  its  leaders  will 
likely  remain  suspicious  in  any  bilateral  or  multilateral  effort. 

The  Chinese  ideals  of  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence 
would  be  tested  if  China  decides  Taiwan  must  be  taken  back  with 
force  or  if  it  decides  to  garner  natural  resources  by  blocking  other 
nations’  access  in  areas  such  as  the  contested  Spratly  Islands. 
These  are  potential  sources  of  conflict  Chinese  leaders  will  seek  to 
avoid  if  they  are  to  realize  their  global  goals;  however,  short-term 
crises  could  evolve  in  ways  that  force  the  Chinese  to  temporarily 
abandon  long-term  strategy. 

External  Entities 

An  outgrowth  of  globalization  and  China’s  prosperity  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  rise  of  per  capita  wealth  and,  therefore,  the  influence  of 
external  entities  contributing  to  this  success.  To  make  their  oper¬ 
ating  environments  more  stable  and  conducive  to  greater  corporate 
success,  multinational  corporations  have  invested  in  social  corpo¬ 
rate  responsibility  (SCR)  programs,  boosting  local  communities’ 
infrastructure,  education,  and  environments  in  much  the  same 
way  NGOs  target  their  programs.  NGOs  operate  similarly  for  their 
own  objectives,  but  whether  SCR  or  NGO  money  is  being  invested, 
the  long-term  effects  are  influences  Chinese  leaders  will  be  cau¬ 
tious  of  due  to  the  history  of  the  “bad  century.”  As  stated,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  conclusion  was  that  the  Central  Asian  states  fell  due  to  subtle 
influences  from  the  NGOs.  Future  leaders  in  China  will  be  cautious 
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as  these  efforts  flourish  but  may  find  it  impossible  to  reverse  those 
that  meet  with  widespread  approval  among  the  populace. 

Guiding  the  harmonious  society  to  2030  will  not  be  easy  for  Chi¬ 
nese  leaders.  The  planning  variable  that  will  likely  remain  constant 
is  that  the  ranking  elite  of  the  Communist  Party  will  be  in  power 
well  beyond  the  2030  time  frame.  No  other  constants  exist.  They 
should  be  preparing  today  for  how  the  Chinese  political  system  will 
adjust  to  an  environment  that  is  certain  to  be  dynamic  and  volatile. 
Instead  of  a  smooth  trajectory  to  the  Rising  China  quadrant,  these 
factors  could  alter  the  path  to  something  more  closely  resembling 
figure  6. 


Policy  Implications 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  thought  from  experts  focused  on  study¬ 
ing  China.  However,  given  reform  progress  and  economic  trends 
experienced  by  China  since  Deng  Xiaoping,  there  is  broad  consen¬ 
sus  that  at  a  minimum,  China  will  rise  to  peer  status  in  the  inter¬ 
national  political  system  over  the  next  20  years.46  Knowledge  of 
Chinese  culture,  its  history  of  foreign  relations,  and  its  rapid  rise 
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Figure  6.  One  potential  Chinese  trajectory  toward  2030.  (Chart  created  by  au¬ 
thor  based  on  Dennis  Wilder  [senior  director  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  The  White  House],  interview  by  author,  25  September  2007.) 
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through  the  Deng,  Jiang,  and  Hu  eras  is  essential  in  designing  a 
vision  from  which  policies  can  be  crafted.  China's  political  power  is 
centralized,  but  the  political  elite’s  activities  traverse  every  element 
of  Chinese  society,  whether  diplomatic,  informational,  military, 
economic,  or  cultural.  Early  Chinese  philosophy,  still  in  practice 
today,  espouses  indirect  action,  meeting  goals  in  quiet  ways,  and 
creating  contradictions  to  confuse  or  deceive  as  methods  in  achiev¬ 
ing  objectives.  In  the  political  arena,  US  policy  makers  should  con¬ 
sider  the  following  strategies. 

Invest  in  Regional  Alliances  and  Access 

Chinese  leaders  may  seek  to  weaken  US  influence  in  Asia,  and 
globally,  by  eroding  the  strength  of  our  partnerships.  Therefore,  we 
need  to  increase  resources  to  enable  our  country  teams  to  increase 
investment  in  relationships  with  traditional  regional  allies  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  making  inroads  with  countries  where  we  have  not  had  robust 
relations.  US  relations  with  India,  Nepal,  Myanmar,  Bangladesh, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam  must  improve  between  now  and 
2030.  The  United  States  would  do  well  to  strengthen  its  role  and 
the  roles  of  its  allies  in  APEC  and  ASEAN.  US  engagement  must  be 
constructive  and  adaptive  with  regard  to  the  wide  range  of  cultural 
diversity  perspectives  in  the  region.  It  is  also  important  to  increase 
efforts  in  monitoring  how  China  conducts  diplomacy  with  the  same 
actors,  watching  for  opportunities  that  may  arise. 

Increase  US-China  Bilateral  Opportunities 

Before  China  ascends  to  peer  status,  the  United  States  should 
pursue  actions  to  partner  with  the  Chinese  wherever  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  converge.  The  Six-Party  Talks  on  North  Korea  are  an  ongoing 
example  of  constructive  collaboration  with  the  Chinese.  Shaping 
the  opinions  of  the  fifth  generation  of  leaders  and  beyond  will  be 
important  as  China  passes  critical  growth  milestones. 

China’s  major  investments  in  Africa  represent  an  opportunity  for 
collaboration.  Space  programs  may  represent  another  area  where 
relations  could  be  enhanced  or  deepened.  Shambaugh  recom¬ 
mends  a  “Track  II”  approach,  promoting  unofficial  contacts  among 
nongovernmental  actors  aimed  at  advancing  diplomatic  efforts  to 
enhance  the  policy  dialogue  between  nations.47  He  also  advocates 
for  a  reorganized  China  effort  in  the  executive  branch  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  and  State  Department  to  ensure  China 
policy  is  not  contradictory  with  other  efforts  in  the  region.48 

Provide  More  Options  through  Military  Investment 

China’s  politicians  are  investing  aggressively  in  disruptive  tech¬ 
nologies  that  have  the  potential  to  give  it  an  asymmetric  advantage 
if  left  unmatched.  The  space  and  cyber  domains  will  become  vul- 
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nerabilities  in  the  near  term,  given  recent  demonstrations  of  an 
antisatellite  (ASAT)  and  cyber-attack  capability.  The  United  States 
needs  to  pursue  leadership  in  developing  directed  energy,  nano, 
and  robotic  weapons  and  the  countering  technologies  for  our  forces 
that  may  face  them.  Covert  weapons  programs  should  also  be  pur¬ 
sued  to  ensure  the  United  States  maintains  its  military  advantage. 
This  strategy  strengthens  US  credibility  with  regional  alliances  and 
commitments  and  ensures  decision  makers'  options  are  never  lim¬ 
ited,  should  conflict  with  China  manifest  itself.  America  should  in¬ 
crease  its  engagement  with  China  and  regional  partners  and  culti¬ 
vate  an  understanding  of  China’s  culture  and  history  but  should 
always  retain  the  capability  to  approach  the  relationship  from  a 
position  of  strength  and  leadership.  Given  that  China’s  current 
and  follow-on  generations  of  political  leaders  are  established  and 
that  Chinese  policy  with  regard  to  these  investments  is  unlikely  to 
change,  the  United  States  must  match  the  developmental  timelines 
with  acquiring  the  right  weaponry. 

Conclusions 

China  and  its  political  leaders  have  been  managing  change  at  a 
voracious  pace  since  Deng  Xiaoping  led  the  nation  on  its  new 
course  of  economic  growth  and  openness.  Chinese  leaders'  inclina¬ 
tions  to  promote  economic  liberalization  while  retaining  authori¬ 
tarian  control  do  not  seem  sustainable  in  the  years  ahead  when 
accounting  for  information  proliferation;  a  rising,  expectant,  middle 
class;  and  an  increasing  need  for  resources.  Perhaps  the  political 
leadership’s  best  acknowledgement  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  17th 
CPC  statements  by  President  Hu.  He  openly  embraces  democracy 
with  tractable  plans  to  open  up  the  government,  targets  the  rule  of 
law  and  corruption  as  areas  for  action,  and  commits  to  focus  on 
rural  areas  to  halt  the  growing  income  disparity.  This  alone  estab¬ 
lishes  direction  for  the  Chinese  government  that  can  be  anticipated 
and  for  which  the  United  States  should  plan. 

US  policy  makers  must  weigh  Chinese  history,  culture,  and  ex¬ 
perience  before  assessing  its  intent  with  regard  to  regional  or  global 
politics.  The  United  States  has  insufficient  power  to  halt  China’s 
rise,  nor  should  it  necessarily  seek  to  do  so,  but  a  comprehensive 
plan  on  how  to  pursue  the  US-Sino  relationship  must  be  designed, 
resourced,  and  executed  with  the  China  of  2030  in  mind.  The  cur¬ 
rent  leaders,  ever  mindful  of  China’s  history  with  foreigners  and  a 
perspective  aligned  with  Confucius  and  Sun  Tzu,  have  defined 
their  path,  and  so  we  must  now  define  our  own. 
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Chapter  4 

The  Peaceful  Development  Road 

China’s  Economic  Program 

Col  Edwin  F.  Donaldson 

This  chapter  focuses  on  how  Chinese  grand  strategic  policies  and 
decisions  have  influenced  the  macroeconomic  features  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  economy  and  how  events  have  impacted  the  international  eco¬ 
nomic  community.  The  first  section  is  a  historical  analysis  of  China’s 
post-Mao  Zedong  macroeconomic  policies;  the  second  examines 
China’s  economic  resurgence  seen  today;  and  the  third  identifies 
challenges  that  China  must  overcome  to  attain  its  economic  goal  of 
moving  from  a  developing  to  a  developed  nation,  eventually  chal¬ 
lenging  the  United  States  economically  as  a  global  peer. 

Post-Mao  Reform 

The  death  of  Mao  allowed  political  ideology  policies  centered  on 
class  struggles  and  mass  movements  to  give  way  to  pragmatism 
and  empirical  experimentation  as  the  foundation  for  economic  re¬ 
form.1  After  a  brief  political  struggle,  Deng  Xiaoping  surfaced  as 
China’s  new  leader  with  a  clear  vision  to  lead  China's  economic 
reform.  Deng’s  policies  were  adopted  by  the  Third  Plenum  of  the 
11th  Party  Central  Committee  in  December  1978,  thus  beginning 
China’s  serious  economic  reform.2 

New  Course  for  Economic  Growth 

Under  Deng  Xiaoping,  the  CCP  sought  to  reverse  the  economic 
direction  set  by  Mao  and  correct  the  problems  resulting  from  his 
policies.3  According  to  Deng,  “the  problems  consisted  of  low  income 
and  poor  living  standards,  deficient  incentives  to  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  low  quality  of  industrial  products,  inefficiency  in  resource  dis¬ 
tribution,  declining  productivity  in  both  agriculture  and  industry, 
disproportionate  rates  between  investment  and  consumption,  and 
imbalances  between  heavy  industry,  agriculture  and  light  industry.”4 
Deng  Xiaoping’s  reform  policies  addressed  agriculture,  industry, 
the  pace  of  economic  growth,  and  economic  structural  change,  as 
the  leadership  chose  to  open  China’s  economy  to  the  world.5  This 
open-door  policy  became  the  single  greatest  contributor  to  the 
post-Mao  economic  transformation  of  the  Chinese  economy. 
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Rural-Agriculture  Reform 

The  poor  agricultural  output  condition  in  the  1970s  resulted 
from  the  Maoist  policies  that  sanctioned  investment  inequalities 
and  removal  of  market  incentives,  which  slowed  agricultural  growth 
to  an  anemic  1.8  percent  per  year.6  Mao’s  commune  system  re¬ 
duced  and  destroyed  any  incentives  for  peasants  to  increase  their 
farming  production.7 

Conversely,  Deng’s  policy  reforms  sought  to  decentralize  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  decision  making  down  to  the  production  teams  who  were 
given  control  of  the  regulation  of  labor,  funds,  materials,  and  goals, 
as  well  as  decisions  on  production  methods  and  income  distribu¬ 
tion.8  Free  markets  were  introduced  to  provide  market  incentives, 
which  provided  additional  income  incentives  for  individual  efforts 
outside  and  beyond  the  farming  commune.9  The  results  were  spec¬ 
tacular.  as  annual  agricultural  output  increased  in  value  by  an 
average  of  6.4  percent  per  year  from  1981  to  1990. 10 

Urban-Industrial  Reform 

The  early  economic  policies  of  Mao  led  to  a  veiy  imbalanced 
economy,  emphasizing  heavy  industry  at  the  expense  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  light  industry.  The  imbalances  led  to  scarcity  in  consumer 
goods  and  low  growth  rates  in  other  sectors.11 

The  Central  Committee  sought  to  introduce  market  forces  while 
still  maintaining  a  socialist  culture.  It  believed  that  if  the  bulk  of 
the  economy  was  guided  by  planned  production  and  was  state  or 
collectively  owned,  it  would  maintain  its  socialist  nature,  and  a 
degree  of  private  ownership  would  be  compatible.12  The  committee 
transferred  responsibility  to  enterprises  and  their  managers  and 
provided  incentives  to  retain  profits  and  receive  bonuses.13  The  re¬ 
form  experiments  began  with  six  industrial  enterprises  in  1978, 14 
and  by  1981  that  number  had  grown  to  30.000. 15  Similar  to  the 
agricultural  reforms,  the  industrial  reforms  gave  rise  to  some  un¬ 
anticipated  problems  to  include  excessive  capital  investment,  infla¬ 
tion,  and  a  shortage  of  skilled  manpower. 

The  most  serious  of  all  the  new  problems  was  corruption. 16  “In¬ 
dustrial  reform  has  greatly  increased  the  opportunities  for  corrup¬ 
tion  amongst  low-level  government  officials,  and  many  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  government’s  encouragement  to  get  rich  quick  as  a 
license  to  use  their  official  positions  and  connections  to  do  so.”17 
The  corruption  problem  led  to  a  CCP  ruling  barring  officials  of  the 
party  and  government  from  opening  a  business  or  forming  partner¬ 
ships.18  The  party  realized  that  economic  reform  was  not  the  root 
cause  of  the  corruption,  but  the  mixture  of  market  mechanisms, 
individual  profit-making  opportunities,  and  dependence  on  bureau¬ 
cratic  decisions,  shortages,  and  official  allocations  formed  a  fertile 
breeding  ground  for  corruption. 19 
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Open-Door  Policy 

The  open-door  policy  was  adopted  as  post-Mao  economic  re¬ 
formists  realized  that  foreign  technology  and  investment  were 
needed  to  fuel  market-driven  economic  reforms.20  The  policy  is  the 
antithesis  of  the  Maoist  culture  of  self-reliance,  which  stressed  the 
use  of  domestic  resources  for  development  and  rejected  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  foreign  methods  of  development.21 

A  new  constitution  and  the  creation  of  special  economic  zones 
(SEZ)  were  two  changes  necessary  to  implement  the  open-door 
policy.  In  1982,  under  the  control  of  Deng  Xiaoping,  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  was  passed  making  foreign  investments  legal  and  creating 
SEZs  to  facilitate  foreign  investment  and  technology  transfer.22  Ini¬ 
tially  there  were  four  SEZs:  Shenzhen,  Zhulai,  Shantou  (Guangdong 
Province),  and  Xiamen  (Fujian  Provence).23  The  SEZs  enabled  for¬ 
eign  investment,  promoted  competition  within  regions,  and  acted 
as  experimental  areas  to  test  policy  and  economic  reform  measures 
in  order  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  market  system.24  Deng  later  char¬ 
acterized  the  SEZs  as  “windows”  for  new  technology,  knowledge, 
management  expertise,  and  openness.25 

The  operation  of  an  SEZ  was  outside  of  established  state  oversight 
procedures,  and  the  SEZ  was  allowed  to  implement  incentive  poli¬ 
cies:26  “The  local  governments  in  the  SEZs  are  allowed  to  provide 
preferential  policies  to  attract  foreign  investors  and  to  undertake 
their  own  infrastructure  development  and  other  investment  as  long 
as  they  can  raise  funds.  The  policies  included  lower  tax  rates;  tax 
holidays  lasting  several  years  and  exemption  of  import  licenses  and 
customs  duties  on  imports  of  machinery  as  well  as  their  export.”27 

Many  Westerners  have  viewed  the  economic  reforms  as  China's  at¬ 
tempt  to  democratize;  however,  these  reforms  should  be  viewed  as 
China  preserving  socialism  while  benefiting  from  the  implementation 
of  capitalist  economic  reform.28  The  SEZ  establishment  was  a  very 
deliberate  experiment  controlled  by  the  CCP  to  cautiously  introduce 
aspects  of  a  free  market  into  China’s  form  of  communism.  A  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  China's  growth  over  the  past  20  years  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  this  cautious  experiment  of  opening  the  economic  door. 

Current  Economic  Indicators  and  Causes  for  Growth 

For  the  past  30  years,  China  has  experienced  unprecedented  growth 
resulting  from  the  macroeconomic  policy  decisions  beginning  in  1978. 
During  the  last  three  decades,  China  has  been  ranked  as  the  world’s 
third  largest  economy  based  on  GDP  by  both  the  IMF  and  the  World 
Bank,  behind  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency’s  World  Fact  Book  2007  ranked  China  as  the  second  largest 
economy  in  2006,  based  on  purchasing  power  parity  (PPP).  The  Econo¬ 
mist  Intelligence  Unit  reported  China’s  real  GDP  growth  for  2007  as 
1 1.5  percent.  Equally  impressive  are  China’s  exports,  which  have  in¬ 
creased  more  than  650  percent  over  the  past  nine  years  (see  fig.  7). 29 
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Figure  7.  China’s  trade  with  the  world.  (Adapted  from  US-China  Business  Council, 
“China’s  Customs  Statistics,”  and  PRC  [People’s  Republic  of  China]  General  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Customs.) 


Factors  Underlying  China’s  Growth 

The  early  policy  decision  to  invest  heavily  in  the  industrial  sector 
set  the  stage  for  China’s  growth  and  greatly  influenced  the  factors 
contributing  to  its  sustained  economic  performance.  Capital,  la¬ 
bor,  total  factor  productivity  (TFP) ,  and  employment  demographics 
are  some  of  the  causes  behind  the  growth.30  The  following  analyses 
on  China’s  growth,  while  similar,  offer  some  concerns  regarding 
the  effects  of  China’s  continued  growth  that  need  to  be  considered 
in  examining  its  continued  economic  development. 

Kujis  and  Wang  identify  sources  and  patterns  of  economic 
growth;  they  argue  that  the  growth  of  investment  in  the  industrial 
sector  is  the  primary  factor  behind  China’s  GDP  and  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  growth.31  Their  study  considers  the  relationship  among  capi¬ 
tal,  labor,  and  TFP  and  their  respective  contributions  to  the  GDP 
increase  between  1978  and  2004. 32  Specifically  the  study  compares 
and  contrasts  the  1978-1993  and  the  1993-2004  periods,  using 
the  Cobb-Douglass  production  function  to  support  their  findings.33 

Between  1978  and  1993,  labor  productivity  rose  by  7  percent 
on  average  each  year,  and  employment  grew  by  2.5  percent  per 
annum.  Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  increase  in  labor  produc¬ 
tivity  stemmed  from  TFP  growth,  and  the  rest  came  from  the  rise 
in  the  capital  labor  ratio  (see  fig.  8). 34  During  1993-2004,  when 
investment  as  a  share  of  GDP  increased  significantly,  labor  pro¬ 
ductivity  rose  by  7.8  percent  per  year  on  average,  whereas  em¬ 
ployment  growth  declined  to  just  over  1  percent  a  year.  In  this 
period,  the  contribution  of  TFP  growth  to  labor  productivity 
growth  declined,  and  the  contribution  of  capital  intensity  rose  to 
two-thirds.35  These  results  underscore  the  increased  importance 
of  capital  accumulation  over  the  last  decade.36 
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Figure  8.  Sources  and  aspects  of  China’s  growth,  1978-2004.  (Reprinted  from 
Louis  Kujis  and  Wang  Tao,  “China’s  Pattern  of  Growth:  Moving  to  Sustainability  and 
Reducing  Inequality,”  China  and  World  Economy  14,  no.  1  [14  February  2006]:  14.) 


Kujis  and  Wang  also  highlight  the  important  role  labor  shifts 
between  agriculture  and  industry  have  played  in  the  sustained 
economic  growth.  In  developing  countries  with  large  surplus  labor 
pools  available  in  low-productivity  agriculture,  rapid  economic 
growth  and  industrialization  result  in  a  shift  to  the  nonagricultural 
sector.37  This  economic  edict  holds  true  as  the  labor  migration  from 
agriculture  to  primarily  industry  and  services  was  evident  until  the 
mid- 1990s  .when  the  service  sector  overtook  the  industry  sector 
(see  fig.  9). 38 

Kujis  and  Wang  point  out  the  flattening  of  the  industry  sector 
migration  since  the  mid-1990s  and  show  a  migration  tradeoff  from 
the  service  sector.  The  employment  share  trend  indicates  a  leveling 
of  economic  sector  migration. 


Agriculture 

Services 

Industry 


Figure  9.  China’s  percent  of  workforce  employed  by  sector.  (Reprinted  from 
Louis  Kujis  and  Wang  Tao,  “China’s  Pattern  of  Growth:  Moving  to  Sustainability  and 
Reducing  Inequality,”  China  and  World  Economy  14,  no.  1  [14  February  2006]:  14.) 
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The  market  factors’  contribution  to  China’s  continued  GDP 
growth  can  be  seen  by  studying  each  sector’s  contribution  to  the 
percentage  of  value  to  the  GDP.  Figure  10  depicts  the  percentage  of 
value  added  by  economic  sector  between  1978  and  2002,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  World  Bank.  Although  we  see  a  continued  increase  in 
the  industry  sector’s  contribution  to  percentage  of  value  added  to 
GDP  (see  fig.  10),  this  growth  comes  at  a  time  when  the  employ¬ 
ment  share  of  industry  remained  fairly  constant.  The  Kujis  and 
Wang  study  highlighted  this  fact  and  attributed  the  explosive 
growth  since  the  early  1990s  to  labor  productivity  growth  rather 
than  to  employment  growth,  mainly  due  to  large-scale  labor  invest¬ 
ments  and  increased  capital-to-labor  ratio.39 


Figure  10.  China’s  percentage  of  value  added  to  GDP  by  sector.  (Reprinted 
from  Louis  Kujis  and  Wang  Tao,  “China’s  Pattern  of  Growth:  Moving  to  Sustainability 
and  Reducing  Inequality,”  China  and  World  Economy  14,  no.  1  [14  February  2006]:  14.) 


In  2002  Cai  Fang  and  Wang  Meiyan  published  a  second  study 
analyzing  China's  economic  growth  in  China  and  World  Economy.40 
They  argue  first  that  China’s  enormous  economic  growth  over  the 
past  few  decades  is  real  and  will  continue.  They  support  that  argu¬ 
ment  by  comparing  the  percentage  of  economic  growth  over  time  of 
the  last  four  developing  economies  and  then  by  identifying  and 
supporting  five  factors  of  previous  growth  that  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  future  growth.  Fang  and  Meiyan  show  that  it  took  England  58 
years  to  double  its  per  capita  GDP,  the  United  States  47  years,  Ja¬ 
pan  34  years,  and  Korea  1 1  years,  while  China  only  took  nine  years 
to  double  its  per  capita  GDP  the  first  time  between  1978  and 
1987. 41  They  also  identify  five  factors  supporting  China’s  economic 
growth:  1)  an  increase  of  physical  capital;  2)  an  increase  in  labor 
force  employment;  3)  an  accumulation  of  human  capital;  4)  an  ac¬ 
celeration  in  labor  mobility  from  low-  to  high-productivity  sectors; 
and  5)  an  increase  in  total  factor  productivity.42 

A  comparison  of  the  two  studies  reveals  increases  in  physical 
capital,  labor  mobility  from  low  to  high  productivity,  and  total  fac¬ 
tor  productivity  as  common  factors.  Not  only  have  investments  in 
physical  capital  been  a  major  contributor  to  China’s  GDP  growth, 
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Fang  and  Meiyan  argue  this  will  continue  to  be  a  source  of  growth 
in  the  future.  Additionally,  they  suggest  that  China’s  prosperity 
may  not  be  as  dependent  on  foreign  investment  as  many  think 
based  on  the  percentage  of  investment  funding  (see  fig.  1 1).43 

Additionally  Fang  and  Meiyan  suggest  that  the  migration  from 
the  low-productivity  sector  into  the  high-productivity  sector  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  as  the  labor  market  matures  through  effi¬ 
ciencies,  the  rural-to-urban  migration  will  intensify.  Also,  as  the 
institutional  barriers  between  the  central,  eastern,  and  western 
regions  decay,  simplifying  migration,  the  economy  will  benefit  from 
the  resource  flexibility  of  China's  labor.44 

Finally,  continued  future  economic  growth  can  be  found  by  im¬ 
proving  TFP  efficiencies.  Currently  TFP  only  makes  minor  contri¬ 
butions  to  GDP.  The  needed  technological  efficiencies  to  increase 
TFP  will  be  realized  by  the  expansion  of  the  nonstate  sectors  and 
competition  between  state-owned  enterprises.45 

The  previous  two  studies  have  identified  three  common  factors 
responsible  for  China's  past  and  continued  economic  growth, 
which  included  capital  investment,  labor,  and  TFP.  As  the  studies 
show,  the  removal  of  institutional  barriers  prohibiting  labor  migra¬ 
tions,  the  continued  expansion  of  the  nonstate  sector,  and  contin¬ 
ued  state-owned  enterprise  competition  are  all  necessary  for  China’s 
continued  economic  growth.  Not  only  is  it  important  to  understand 
the  factors  that  will  contribute  to  the  rebalancing  measures  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  sustained  economic  growth,  it  is  also  equally  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  and  understand  the  economic  policy  that  will  guide 
China’s  future  growth. 


Figure  11.  China’s  percentages  of  total  investment  in  fixed  assets.  (Reprinted  from 
National  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  China,  China  Statistical  Yearbook— 2006  [Beijing:  China 
Statistics  Press,  September  2006],  http://www.stats.gov.en//tjsj/ndsj/2006/indexch.html.) 
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The  Peaceful  Development  Road 

The  Peaceful  Development  Road  outlines  China’s  goals  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  rise  to  power  and  internal  development  while  pursuing 
these  goals  peacefully.46  Specifically,  the  plan  is  built  upon  the  Five 
Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence: 

1.  Peaceful  development  is  the  inevitable  way  for  China’s 
modernization: 

2.  Promoting  world  peace  and  development  with  China's  own 
growth; 

3.  Developing  by  relying  on  its  own  strength,  reform,  and 
innovation; 

4.  Seeking  mutual  benefit  and  common  development  with  other 
countries;  and 

5.  Building  a  harmonious  world  of  sustained  peace  and  com¬ 
mon  prosperity.47 

In  stating  the  need  for  peaceful  development  and  calling  for 
global  cooperation,  China  realizes  that  an  avoidance  of  open  con¬ 
flict  is  necessary  to  maintain  its  economic  growth.  In  an  attempt  to 
quell  the  anxieties  of  the  United  States  and  its  regional  partners, 
China  continuously  reinforces  its  claim  not  to  seek  hegemony,  ei¬ 
ther  now  or  in  the  future,  and  wants  other  states  to  believe  its  de¬ 
velopment  will  never  pose  a  threat  to  anyone.  Instead,  China  wishes 
to  be  seen  as  bringing  development  opportunities  and  bigger  mar¬ 
kets  to  the  rest  of  the  world.48  Through  its  peaceful  development 
pledge,  China  aims  to  put  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  at  ease  while  it  continues  to  pursue  aggressive  economic 
gains.  The  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful  Coexistence  will  likely  act  as 
a  backdrop  to  China’s  economic  growth  over  the  next  two  decades. 

Peaceful  Development  is  the  Inevitable 
Way  for  China’s  Modernization 

Under  the  peaceful  cloth  of  its  latest  policy,  China  is  attempting 
to  achieve  the  necessary  growth  as  outlined  in  the  fifth  plenary  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  16th  Central  Committee,  which  adopted  China’s  latest 
five-year  plan  covering  the  period  2006-10.  The  goals  of  the  plan 
are  to  double  the  2000  per-capita  GDP  of  $854  by  2010  through 
structure  optimization,49  increase  economic  returns,  enhance  re¬ 
source  utilization  and,  by  2010,  reduce  the  2005  per-unit  GDP 
resource  consumption  by  20  percent.50  Although  the  stated  goals 
are  ambitious,  China  recognizes  that  it  can  best  achieve  them  with 
peaceful  relations  with  other  global  powers.51 

China  has  achieved  enviable  growth  since  the  major  economic 
reforms  began  in  1979  and  realizes  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead 
can  best  be  achieved  in  a  peaceful  international  environment. 
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Among  its  challenges  are  a  large  population,  a  weak  economic 
foundation,  and  an  unbalanced  development.  China’s  population 
demographics  will  present  considerable  challenges  that  must  be 
overcome  to  sustain  economic  growth  (see  tig.  12). 52 
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Figure12.  China’s  population  by  age  group,  1950-2050.  (Reprinted  from  World 
Population  Prospects:  The  1998  Edition,  New  York,  CR-ROM.) 

Promoting  World  Peace  and  Development 
with  China’s  Own  Growth 

China’s  second  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  the  need  to 
promote  a  peaceful  international  community  to  maintain  its  devel¬ 
opmental  goals.  At  the  same  time,  China’s  continued  growth  helps 
maintain  a  peaceful  international  community.  China’s  State  Coun¬ 
cil  white  paper  highlights  how  its  development  in  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  and  poverty  reduction  directly  contributed  to  global  develop¬ 
ment  and  international  cooperation.  For  example,  China  cites  that 
its  energy  consumption  per  unit  of  GDP  has  dropped  by  45  percent 
since  1990,  and  the  state  has  a  goal  of  maintaining  an  energy  sav¬ 
ings  rate  of  3  percent  per  year  through  2020. 53  Additionally,  Chi¬ 
na’s  efforts  to  increase  standards  of  living  have  lifted  220  million  of 
its  citizens  out  of  poverty.54  Thus,  China  seeks  to  be  seen  as  a  more 
responsible  member  of  the  international  community  by  creating 
mutually  benefiting  relationships  with  other  developing  nations 
while  maintaining  a  friendly  relationship  with  its  neighbors. 

China  recognizes  its  role  as  a  developing  regional  power  and  is 
beginning  to  act  as  such  on  the  international  stage.  It  carries  out 
this  role  by  maintaining  continued  economic  growth,  increasing 
its  trade  with  other  countries,  and  actively  participating  in  re¬ 
gional  disaster  relief  efforts.  For  example,  World  Bank  statistics 
credit  China's  internal  economic  growth  for  13  percent  of  the  world 
economic  growth  from  2000  to  2004. 55  China  recognizes  that  it 
must  continue  to  increase  its  consumer  consumption  levels  and 
increase  production  capacity  to  grow  its  export  revenues.  China 
views  this  as  a  necessity  for  its  own  development  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  realizes  that  it  benefits  the  international  community.  In  2004 
China’s  import  and  export  figure  doubled  that  of  the  three  previous 
years,  reaching  $1,155  trillion;  its  import  figure  nearly  doubled 
that  of  the  three  previous  years,  reaching  $561.4  billion.56 

China  has  grown  considerably  since  the  1949  revolution,  but  as 
a  developing  country,  it  recognizes  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
terms  of  continued  growth,  reducing  the  number  of  people  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty,  and  reducing  the  disparity  between  coastal  regions 
and  the  rest  of  China.  Currently  China  has  26. 1  million  people  liv¬ 
ing  below  poverty  level;  the  World  Bank  ranks  China  as  a  lower- 
middle-income  countiy.  Continuing  to  lift  the  rural  poor  out  of 
poverty  remains  a  key  goal  of  President  Hu’s  administration. 

Estimates  of  China’s  per  capita  GDP  vary,  however,  as  the  local 
currency,  the  renminbi,  is  subject  to  artificial  governmental  ex¬ 
change  rate  controls.  On  the  low  end,  the  Chinese  government  re¬ 
ports  that  its  per  capita  GDP  is  approaching  $3, 000. 57  On  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  the  IMF  puts  China’s  current  GDP,  using  PPP  as 
a  measure,  at  approximately  $4,116  per  person  based  on  a  total 
country  output  estimated  for  2009  at  $6,786  trillion  divided  by  the 
1.3  billion  total  population.58  Even  at  existing  exchange  rates,  the 
per  capita  GDP  had  crossed  the  $3,000  threshold  as  of  early  2009. 59 

Developing  by  Relying  on  Its  Own 
Strength,  Reform,  and  Innovation 

Although  China  remains  committed  to  its  open-door  policy,  it  is 
determined  to  rely  on  itself  to  ensure  continued  growth.  China  ex¬ 
pects  to  maintain  this  growth  by  increasing  domestic  demand,  fo¬ 
cusing  on  information  technology  (IT)  to  promote  industrialization, 
becoming  a  country  of  innovation  by  promoting  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  progress,  building  a  resource-saving  and  environmen¬ 
tally  friendly  society,  and  fulfilling  the  promises  made  when  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  WTO.60 

China  has  committed  to  incorporating  IT  into  its  industrializa¬ 
tion  reform  efforts.  Specifically,  China  plans  to  focus  on  its  ad¬ 
vanced  manufacturing  industry,  high-  and  new-tech  industries 
emphasizing  IT  and  biological  industries,  and  increasing  the  size  of 
the  service  sector.61  Additionally,  through  scientific  and  technological 
progress  and  the  development  of  medium-  and  long-term  plans, 
China  seeks  to  increase  its  innovation.62  To  this  end,  China  is  mov¬ 
ing  toward  increasing  its  scientific  and  technological  research  from 
1.44  percent  of  GDP  in  2004  to  2.5  percent  in  2020. 63 

Guided  by  the  third  principle  of  peaceful  coexistence,  China  is 
committed  to  creating  an  environmentally  friendly,  resource-saving 
nation  and  at  the  same  time  fulfilling  its  WTO  obligations.  China 
realizes  that  to  maintain  its  continued  growth,  it  must  secure  reli¬ 
able  energy  sources.  It  currently  meets  90  percent  of  its  energy 
requirements  through  domestic  resources,  primarily  coal.64  As 
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China  continues  to  grow,  it  will  require  more  energy  and  will  call 
for  the  international  community  to  implement  policies  that  facili¬ 
tate  energy  availability  for  all.65  For  its  part,  China  is  seeking  ways 
to  conserve  energy  and  become  environmentally  responsible. 

The  Chinese  see  their  economic  development  benefiting  the  out¬ 
side  world  as  much  as  themselves  and,  therefore,  believe  it  para¬ 
mount  that  they  fulfill  their  WTO  admittance  requirements.  To  be¬ 
come  a  responsible  partner,  China  believes  it  is  making  strides  in 
meeting  WTO  promises  in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Constantly  improving  the  management  system  and  policies 
concerning  foreign  businesses  in  China  and  creating  a  fair 
and  predictable  legal  environment: 

2.  Improving  the  environment  for  investment  and  trade  by  open¬ 
ing  its  markets: 

3.  Improving  the  trade  structure  and  enhancing  freedom  and 
convenience;  and 

4.  Encouraging  Chinese  enterprises  to  invest  overseas.66 

The  WTO  recognized  and  gave  China  credit  for  the  incredible 
amount  of  progress  made  to  date  in  terms  of  economic  reform.  Its 
report  cited  continued  trade  liberalization  along  with  declining  tar¬ 
iff  and  export  restrictions  as  examples  of  reform.67 

In  addition,  the  report  cited  legal  reforms  resulting  in  a  9  per¬ 
cent  growth  rate  for  almost  20  years,  causing  China  to  become 
the  world’s  third  largest  trader  and  one  of  the  largest  recipients 
of  foreign  direct  investment  (FDI).68  China  considers  these  posi¬ 
tive  steps  its  commitment  to  peaceful  development  of  the  world. 
However,  in  light  of  these  positive  measures,  the  WTO  had  some 
concerns. 

The  WTO  is  still  concerned  about  issues  such  as  the  growing 
income  inequalities,  the  artificial  exchange  rate  regime,  import- 
restricting  policies,  indirect  measures  used  to  guide  investments, 
and  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  intellectual  property  rights.  The 
WTO  is  also  concerned  with  a  need  to  relax  ownership  and  entry 
requirements  and  strengthen  regulation  in  services.  However,  in 
light  of  these  concerns,  China  is  encouraged  to  remain  committed 
to  its  economic  reform  policies  and  increase  transparency.  As 
China  continues  to  rely  on  itself  for  successful  economic  reform,  it 
realizes  that  it  must  be  an  active  member  of  the  global  community. 

Seeking  Mutual  Benefit  and  Common 
Development  with  Other  Countries 

The  strength  of  China’s  future  success  lies  in  its  implementation 
of  the  fourth  principle  of  peaceful  development.  As  China  seeks 
mutual  benefit  and  development  with  other  countries,  it  secures  its 
integration  and  guaranteed  access  to  resources.  For  example, 
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China  has  become  the  world’s  third  largest  importer  as  imports 
have  grown  16  percent  a  year  since  1978. 69 

In  2004  China’s  direct  investment  in  external  markets  amounted 
to  $44.8  billion,  spread  among  149  regions  and  countries,  with 
Asia  receiving  75  percent  of  that  amount.70  China  imported  $500 
billion  of  commodities  per  year  from  December  200 1  through  Sep¬ 
tember  2005.  China  projects  to  exceed  $1  trillion  (US)  by  2010,  and 
this  figure  likely  will  grow  in  the  future.71  As  we  see  the  impact  of 
mutual  benefit  and  common  development,  a  growing  China  still 
seeks  to  achieve  its  goals  harmoniously. 

Building  a  Harmonious  World  of  Sustained 
Peace  and  Common  Prosperity 

The  final  principle  speaks  to  the  end  state  China  seeks  to  help 
build  for  mankind.  China  articulates  its  desired  end  state  as  a  har¬ 
monious  world  that  is  democratic,  just,  and  tolerant.72  However, 
the  success  of  this  principle  lies  in  China’s  cultural  and  leadership 
characteristics,  a  full  discussion  of  which  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
this  chapter.  However,  as  Holt  mentioned,  democracy  may  mean  a 
much  more  constrained  view  of  public  participation  than  is  com¬ 
monly  held  in  the  West.  Thus,  while  China  may  be  seeking  a  “har¬ 
monious”  society,  its  definitions  of  democracy,  justice,  and  toler¬ 
ance  may  be  as  focused  on  how  the  world  views  China  as  they  are 
on  how  China  interacts  with  the  world. 

China’s  Growing  Economy 

To  assess  whether  China  will  challenge  the  United  States  as  a  near 
peer  by  2030,  it  is  vital  to  understand  what  China's  economy  will  look 
like  in  the  future  and  what  economic  rebalancing  China  may  have  to 
conduct  to  achieve  its  projected  growth.  This  section  draws  upon  a 
series  of  economic  indicator  projections  looking  toward  the  2030  time 
frame  and  discusses  the  policy  rebalances  that  will  be  necessary. 

The  first  projections  are  offered  by  Robert  Lawrence  Kuhn  in  his 
China  Economic  Review  article  titled  “What  Will  China  Look  Like  in 
2035?”  The  article  cites  research  accomplished  at  the  official  Chi¬ 
nese  government  think  tank,  the  Institute  of  Quantitative  and 
Technical  Economics  of  the  Chinese  Academy  of  Social  Sciences 
(CASS).73  Prof.  Wang  Tongsan  states  that  the  forecasts  assume  a 
slowing  of  China’s  growth  but  warns  that  similar  trends  proved 
incorrect  in  the  past.74  The  article  cites  the  forecaster’s  projections, 
made  in  the  1960s,  stating  that  the  GDP  would  double  between 
1960  and  2000.  However,  time  has  revealed  a  much  different  pic¬ 
ture;  the  GDP  has  increased  almost  17  times  in  real  growth  terms.75 
It  is  important  to  begin  with  how  the  Chinese  view  themselves.  This 
next  section  will  provide  the  Chinese  perspective  and  illustrate 
their  forecasts  for  the  2030  time  frame. 
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China’s  economic  environment  in  2030-35  is  projected  to  in¬ 
clude  the  following  characteristics: 

•  GDP:  Growing  to  $5.9  trillion  in  2030  and  $6.7  trillion  in  2035. 

•  GDP  per  capita:  Rising  from  $4,000  in  2030  to  $4,500  in  2035. 

•  Service  sector’s  percentage  of  contribution  to  GDP:  Expanding 
from  40  percent  in  2005  to  48-49  percent  in  2030-35  time 
frame  (Wang  projects  55-60  percent). 

•  Income  inequality:  Moderating  steadily  from  current  inequality 
of  .46  today  as  measured  in  Gini  coefficient. 

•  Energy  efficiency:  Increasing  fourfold,  according  to  CASS  re¬ 
searchers,  based  on  technology  advances. 

•  Oil  imports:  Going  from  150  to  260  million  tons  today  to  350 
million  tons  by  2035. 

•  World-class  companies:  Expanding  from  22  companies  in  the 
world’s  top  500  to  30  or  40  in  the  areas  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  petrochemicals,  electric  power,  banking,  autos,  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  computing. 

•  Automobiles:  Escalating  from  8.8  million  to  46.7  million  by 
2030  and  53.4  million  in  2035. 76 

Although  these  forecasts  are  highly  conservative — in  fact  they 
posit  virtually  no  growth  in  per  capita  income  across  the  next  three 
decades — it  is  important  to  understand  how  the  Chinese  view  their 
own  future  economic  growth  potential  because  it  will  influence 
their  decision  matrix  and  risk-mitigation  decisions.  China’s  own 
internal  economic  view  will  impact  how  China  acts  in  the  military 
and  political  domains.  As  such,  an  understanding  of  China’s  own 
internal  forecasts  is  important. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  (CRS)  has  examined  China’s 
future  economic  prospects  in  the  July  2006  China’s  Economic  Con¬ 
ditions.  This  report  measures  China's  economic  outlook  through 
2020  and  its  implications  for  the  United  States  and  identifies  major 
long-term  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  indepen¬ 
dent  research  firms  are  predicting  much  stronger  economic  growth 
between  now  and  2020.  For  instance,  the  economic  firm  Global 
Insight  predicts  average  real  GDP  growth  at  7.8  percent  for  the 
next  10  years,  which  means  China  could  double  the  size  of  its 
economy  before  20 18. 77  The  CRS  report  also  cites  the  Economic 
Intelligence  Unit’s  claim  that  China  will  become  the  world’s  largest 
exporter  by  2010  and  the  world’s  largest  economy  by  2020. 78  To 
develop  effective  and  comprehensive  near-,  mid-,  and  long-term 
strategies,  it  is  useful  to  understand  the  implications  of  the  fore¬ 
casts  that  look  to  2030  and  beyond. 
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Although  it  is  difficult  to  find  useful  and  credible  long-term  fore¬ 
casts,  Goldman  Sachs  has  issued  two.  In  its  first  report,  Dreaming 
with  BRICs:  The  Path  to  2050,  Wilson  and  Purushathaman  used 
capital  accumulation  and  productivity  growth  models  to  forecast 
the  GDP  growth,  income  per  capita,  and  currency  movements  for 
the  economies  of  Brazil,  Russia,  India,  and  China  (BRIC).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Goldman  Sachs  study,  the  following  projections  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  China’s  economic  condition  through  2050: 

•  China’s  economy  could  overtake  Japan  by  20 1 5  and  the  United 
States  by  2039-41; 

•  China’s  investment  rate  will  gradually  decline  from  its  current 
levels  of  around  36  percent  to  30  percent; 

•  China’s  GDP  growth  rate  will  fall  to  5  percent  in  2020; 

•  By  the  mid-2040s,  GDP  growth  will  slow  to  around  3.5  percent; 

•  China’s  currency  could  double  in  value  in  10  years  if  growth 
continues  and  the  exchange  rate  is  allowed  to  float  freely;79  and 

•  China’s  per  capita  income  in  2030  would  be  equivalent  roughly 
to  what  South  Korea’s  is  today  ($20,000). 

In  2006  Goldman  Sachs  updated  this  study.  In  BRICs  and  Be¬ 
yond,  the  brokerage  house  argues  that  while  Chinese  investments 
may  stay  high,  the  demographic  trends  caused  by  the  one-child 
policy  may  stifle  economic  development.  The  report  contains  pre¬ 
dictions  for  China  in  2030  ranging  from  a  low  of  $1 1,000  per  capita 
GDP  ($16  trillion  total)  to  as  much  as  $22,000  per  capita  (GDP  of 
$32  trillion).  Given  that  this  report  estimates  the  United  States  per 
capita  GDP  at  $61,000,  it  implies  that  at  any  level  above  the  low 
end  of  the  forecast  range  China’s  economy  would  pass  that  of  the 
United  States  before  2030. 80 

To  visually  depict  how  the  2050  market  forecasts  for  the  United 
States  and  China  look,  three  forecast  projections  were  plotted  (see 
fig.  13).  The  red  line,  which  is  near  the  mean  of  the  Goldman  Sachs 
projections,  is  viewed  by  the  authors  as  a  most  likely  case,  with 
China  surpassing  the  United  States  in  GDP  in  the  mid  2020s.  By 
2030  China  will  almost  certainly  be  the  largest  economic  power  on 
the  planet.  Even  in  the  direst  scenarios  for  China,  it  achieves  parity 
or  near  parity  with  the  United  States  in  this  time  frame.81  The  top 
line  is  based  on  the  2009  official  projection  from  the  economists  at 
the  IMF.82  In  recent  years,  these  economists  have  been  uncannily 
accurate.  If  this  trend  continues,  China’s  economy  would  follow 
the  magenta  line,  dwarfing  the  United  States  economically  by  a 
factor  of  more  than  two  by  the  2030  time  frame.83 

It  is  important  to  validate  the  credibility  of  the  forecast  to  ensure 
the  projections  of  China’s  sustained  economic  growth  are  not  dis¬ 
missed.  The  Goldman  Sachs  study  defends  its  claims  through  recent 
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Figure  13.  US  and  China  projected  GDP.  (Chart  created  by  author  based  on  Den¬ 
nis  Trewin  and  Shaidi  Badiee,  2005  International  Comparison  Program,  Preliminary 
Results  [New  York,  NY:  World  Bank,  17  December  2007]). 

examples  of  developing  countries’  GDP  growth  and  cites  a  second 
set  of  30-year  real  GDP  growth  numbers  from  another  methodology 
for  comparison  purposes.  To  make  the  incredible  future  growth 
potential  of  China’s  economy  possible,  Goldman  Sachs  offers  Ja¬ 
pan’s  and  Korea’s  recent  economic  growth  for  a  means  of  perspec¬ 
tive:  “The  study  offers  the  following  statistics  documenting  Japan’s 
growth  between  1955  and  1995.  In  Japan,  between  1955  and  1985, 
real  GDP  increased  nearly  8  times  and  real  industrial  production 
increased  tenfold.  Between  1975  and  1995,  the  yen  appreciated 
300  percent  in  normal  terms  against  the  US  dollar.  Also,  Korea’s 
GDP  in  between  1970  and  2000  increased  nearly  9  times.”84 

The  study  also  justifies  its  claims  by  applying  an  entirely  different 
model  to  forecast  real  GDP  growth  numbers.  The  study  took  the 
Levine-Renelt  Model  and  generated  real  GDP  growth  projections  and 
compared  those  against  their  original  numbers  (see  fig.  14). 


Comparing  Our  Projections  With  the  Levine-Renelt  Model 

30  year  average  real  GDP  growth 

Our  Projections 

Levine-Renelt  Model 

Brazil 

3.7 

3.3 

Russia 

3.9 

3.5 

India 

5.8 

5.3 

China 

5.6 

5.8 

Figure  14.  Goldman  Sachs’s  growth  projections  (the  authors’  projections),  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Levine-Renelt  Model.  (Adapted  from  Goldman  Sachs,  BRICs  and 
Beyond,  Goldman  Sachs  report  [New  York,  NY:  Goldman  Sachs,  February  2006].) 
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One  can  reasonably  assume  that  around  2030  China  will  have 
economically  surpassed  the  United  States  as  the  world's  economic 
superpower.  Despite  the  enormous  potential  energy  for  China’s 
sustained  economic  growth,  there  are  some  obstacles  that  can  slow 
down  or  derail  China’s  economic  rise. 

Bumps  in  the  Peaceful  Development  Road 

The  momentum  China  has  gained  through  its  economic  reforms 
seems  strong  enough  to  ensure  China’s  status  as  an  economic 
superpower  in  the  next  two  decades.  However,  some  events  could 
slow  China’s  economic  growth.  Among  those  are  a  Taiwan  conflict, 
human  immunodeficiency  virus/ acquired  immune  deficiency  syn¬ 
drome  (HIV/AIDS),  a  pandemic  influenza,  increased  business  or 
governmental  corruption,  a  failure  to  protect  intellectual  property 
rights,  and  China’s  aging  population.  Two  issues  that  offer  the  great¬ 
est  potential  to  derail  China’s  continued  growth  are  energy  scarcity 
and  an  inability  to  control  corruption.85  There  is  a  possibility  that 
both  could  occur  simultaneously,  resulting  in  greater  instability 
than  either  would  generate  alone. 

Energy  Scarcity 

In  spite  of  enthusiasm  to  make  alternate  fuel  sources  “main¬ 
stream,”  the  reality  is  that  fossil  fuels  will  still  reign  supreme  for  at 
least  the  next  decade  and  probably  through  2030.  The  World  En¬ 
ergy  Outlook  (WEO)  Report  2007  states  that  fossil  fuels  remain  the 
dominant  source  of  primary  energy,  accounting  for  84  percent  of 
the  overall  increase  in  demand  between  2005  and  2030  (see  fig. 
15).  The  other  consideration  that  must  be  made  when  projecting 
into  the  future  is  the  impact  the  rise  of  India  will  have  in  the  region. 
Although  an  analysis  of  India  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  report,  In¬ 
dia’s  continued  rapid  growth  will  place  significant  resource  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  global  system. 

China’s  projected  growth  can  only  be  attained  by  an  increase  in 
energy  consumption.  The  IEA  states  that  the  world’s  energy  needs 
will  be  over  50  percent  higher  in  2030  than  today,  with  China  and 
India  accounting  for  45  percent  of  the  increase.  Experts  believe 
China  will  increase  its  energy  consumption  by  about  150  percent.86 
Under  the  third  principle  of  development  which  calls  for  relying  on 
itself,  as  the  demand  for  oil  increases,  it  can  be  expected  that  China 
will  use  its  vast  coal  deposits  to  meet  its  rising  energy  demands. 
However,  as  stated  in  the  WEO  report,  90  percent  of  China’s  coal 
lies  within  the  interior,  and  the  biggest  increase  for  demand  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  occur  in  the  coastal  regions.  The  WEO  report  also  points 
out  that  this  will  stress  the  coal  transport  system,  making  imports 
of  coal  to  the  coastal  regions  more  competitive.  The  WEO  report 
projects  that  cumulative  investment  in  China’s  energy-supply 
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Fossil  Fuels  Will  Continue 

to  Dominate  in  2020 


Figure  15.  Energy  source  projections  for  2020.  (Chart  created  by  author  based 
on  the  International  Energy  Agency  [IEA],  WEO  Report  2007:  China  and  India  In¬ 
sights  [Paris:  IEA,  2007].) 

infrastructure  will  total  $3.7  trillion  (in  year  2006  dollars)  from 
2006  to  2030. 

Finally,  energy  availability  creates  a  huge  challenge  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  government  between  now  and  2030.  China  needs  to  ensure  a 
reliable  and  affordable  source  of  energy  to  maintain  growth.  Chi¬ 
na’s  demand  for  energy  to  fuel  its  economic  growth  will  greatly 
stress  an  already  unstable  market,  much  sourced  through  the 
Middle  East,  jeopardizing  global  energy  security.  To  maintain  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  China  will  need  to  stay  on  the  road  for  peaceful  de¬ 
velopment  in  order  to  influence  the  world  stage  and  meet  the  needs 
of  its  population. 

Corruption 

Corruption  is  not  a  uniquely  Chinese  phenomenon;  rather,  it  is 
a  human  endeavor  present  in  all  levels  of  society.  Corruption  is 
very  difficult  to  measure,  but  quantifying  it  is  required  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  identify  forces  that  could  negatively  affect  the  continued 
growth  of  China’s  economy.  Chinese  scholars  are  beginning  to 
suggest  what  was  once  heretical;  that  the  country  suffers  from 
“systemic  corruption.”87 

In  2002  an  annual  report  on  Chinese  society,  published  by  the 
CASS,  gave  warning  that  “unless  the  problem  of  corruption  is  gen- 
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uinely  tackled  as  a  systemic  issue,  it  could  become  the  main  cause 
of  social  turmoil.”  The  same  report  stated  that  67.3  percent  of  re¬ 
spondents  to  a  2001  survey  believed  that  political  reform  was  ur¬ 
gently  required.88  To  further  quantify  the  level  and  characteristic  of 
the  Chinese  corruption  policy,  the  following  quote  from  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  senior  associate  Minxin  Pei 
shows  the  severity  of  the  problem:  “Corruption  poses  one  of  the 
most  lethal  threats  to  China’s  future  economic  development  and 
political  stability.  Illicit  activities  such  as  bribery,  kickbacks,  theft, 
and  misspending  of  public  funds  cost  at  least  3  percent  of  GDP.”89 

Transparency  International’s  (TI)  groundbreaking  work  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  forum  to  bring  the  corruption  discussion  to  the  forefront 
of  international  organizations.  TI  has  been  assessing  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  Perception  Index  (CPI)  since  1995  and  has  consistently  rated 
China’s  as  no  higher  than  3.5  for  the  last  12  years  (see  fig.  16). 90 
China’s  corruption  problem  has  been  validated  from  numerous 
sources  both  internal  and  external  to  China. 

On  the  surface,  one  might  be  inclined  to  identify  a  single  heavily 
state-governed  party  and  nontransparent  society  as  the  causes  of 
corruption.  However,  upon  closer  examination,  these  traits  would 
be  better  identified  as  enablers  rather  than  causes.  Three  related 
but  distinct  causes  rise  to  the  top.  Endemic  corruption  in  China 
originates  from  the  country’s  partially  reformed  economy,  lax  en¬ 
forcement  efforts  by  the  government,  and  the  CCP's  reluctance  to 
adopt  substantive  political  reforms.91 

The  Carnegie  report  highlights  that  the  central  government’s  di¬ 
rect  control  and  influence  with  no  checks  or  balances  feed  the  cor¬ 
ruption  machine.  Today,  the  state  sector  accounts  for  more  than 
35  percent  of  the  GDP;  controls  the  nation’s  largest  corporations; 


Transparency  International  Corruption  Percentage  Index 


Figure  16.  China’s  Corruption  Percentage  Index.  (Chart  created  by  author 
based  on  Transparency  International,  http://www.transparency.org). 
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monopolizes  key  industries  such  as  banking,  power  generation, 
and  natural  resources;  owns  trillions  of  dollars  in  fixed  assets;  and 
makes  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  new  investments  each  year. 
In  addition,  the  state  controls  key  prices  (most  importantly  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  and  land  prices)  and  tightly  regulates  certain  economic 
activities  (real  estate  development  and  infrastructure).92 

In  a  system  with  corruption  as  pervasive  as  China’s,  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  good  governance  and  effective  rule  of  law.  For  example, 
many  of  the  party  officials’  families  are  involved  to  some  degree. 
The  other  problem  impeding  enforcement  is  corruption’s  enduring 
presence  as  a  “way  of  life,”  making  it  difficult  to  break  the  chain. 
According  to  the  TI  Web  site, 

Despite  severe  punishment  against  officials  in  high-profile  cases,  official  en¬ 
forcement  data  indicate  that  Beijing  punishes  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
party  members  and  government  officials  tainted  by  corruption.  For  example, 
nearly  80  percent  of  the  130,000-190.000  CCP  members  disciplined  and 
punished  by  the  CCP  annually  since  1982  got  at  most  a  warning.  Only  20 
percent  were  expelled  from  the  party.  Less  than  6  percent  were  criminally 
prosecuted.  In  recent  years,  half  of  those  convicted  of  corruption  received 
suspended  sentences  and  served  no  jail  time.  Therefore,  the  odds  of  an  aver¬ 
age  corrupt  official  going  to  jail  are  at  most  3  out  of  100,  making  corruption  a 
high-return,  low-risk  activity.93 

The  impact  of  China’s  corruption  can  be  measured  directly  by 
the  cost  of  corruption  against  the  GDP  and  indirectly  by  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  eventual  lack  of  confidence  in  government  and  its  cancerous 
effect  on  the  fabric  of  societal  effectiveness.  The  TI  Web  site  shows 
that  “based  on  the  conservative  assumption  that  10  percent  of  the 
land  lease  revenues,  fixed  investments,  and  government  spending 
is  stolen  or  misused,  the  direct  costs  of  corruption  in  2003  could  be 
3  percent  of  GDP,  roughly  $86  billion,  an  amount  exceeding  the 
government’s  entire  spending  on  education  in  2006. ”94 

One  indirect  consequence  of  corruption  deals  with  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  government.  As  a  result  of  China’s  economic  reform  deci¬ 
sions  and  principle  of  self-reliance,  China  has  sown  the  seeds  for 
potential  discontent.  First,  through  its  effective  use  of  the  SEZs, 
China  created  a  very  wealthy,  influential  middle  class  who  expect  a 
functioning  government  to  ensure  its  standard  of  living.  Second,  to 
carry  out  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit  and  common  development 
to  ensure  the  continued  introduction  of  FDI,  the  government  must 
demonstrate  the  effective  rule  of  law  to  provide  investors  with  con¬ 
fidence.  Investors  also  require  stability  in  the  economic  framework. 

Another  indirect  consequence  of  corruption  is  its  ability  to  infil¬ 
trate  and  weaken  all  functions  of  society.  For  example,  “endemic 
corruption  steadily  increases  a  country’s  systemic  risks.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  its  financial  system  is  fragile,  its  environment  degraded  and 
vulnerable,  its  law  enforcement  establishment  tainted  and  ineffec¬ 
tive,  its  infrastructure  insecure,  its  public  health  system  irrespon¬ 
sive,  and  its  regulatory  system  creaky.”95 
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Corruption,  recognized  both  internally  and  externally  as  a  prob¬ 
lem,  has  been  suggested  as  the  most  lethal  threat  to  the  continued 
success  of  China’s  economic  growth.  China  has  consistently  re¬ 
ceived  a  very  poor  CPI  from  TI.  While  the  direct  cost  today  may  be 
only  3  percent  of  the  GDP,  if  the  CCP  doesn’t  get  corruption  under 
control,  it  may  undermine  the  environment  for  the  investment 
market,  creating  indirect  costs  to  its  economy  far  greater  than  the 
$86  billion  estimated  above. 

Conclusion 

The  watershed  event  for  China’s  economic  transition  was  the 
Third  Plenum  of  the  1 1th  Party  Central  Committee  in  December 
1978.  Under  Deng  Xiaoping’s  leadership,  China  evolved  through  a 
five- stage  economic  reform  plan  beginning  with  rural  agriculture 
reform  and  ending  with  the  open-door  policy.  The  catalyst  for  open¬ 
ing  up  China  to  the  world  was  the  need  for  foreign  technology  and 
investment  capital.  It  was  during  this  period  that  a  constitution 
was  signed  and  SEZs  were  created.  The  CCP  would  experiment 
with  deliberate,  controlled  execution  within  these  SEZs.  After  each 
initiative  ran  its  course,  its  effectiveness,  or  lack  thereof,  was  evalu¬ 
ated  and  lessons  applied  to  the  next  evolution  of  reform.  The  result 
was  a  hybrid  market-socialism  set  of  practices  that  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  microcosms  of  a  society  implementing  a  new  capitalistic 
reform  policy.  Aware  of  its  potential  destabilizing  force,  China  seeks 
for  its  development  to  benefit  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  For 
China  to  succeed  and  transition  from  a  developing  to  a  developed 
country,  there  are  some  challenges  that  it  must  overcome. 

Potential  factors  that  can  derail  China’s  economic  reforms  exist. 
The  longer  the  status  quo  remains,  the  more  likely  there  will  be  a 
peaceful  reunification,  much  like  the  Hong  Kong  model.  It  is  very 
likely  that  China's  gravitational  attraction  to  its  regional  neighbors 
will  influence  the  current  balance  of  power.  The  issues  of  energy 
scarcity  and  uncontrolled  corruption  will  be  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  forces  with  which  China  must  contend.  The  international 
community  does  have  a  mutual  interest  in  China’s  success;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  double-edged  sword  that  threatens  to  redistribute  the 
power  equation  balance.  If  China  cannot  assure  access  to  resources 
peacefully — through  the  effective  rule  of  law — and  minimize  the  im¬ 
pact  of  corruption,  its  economic  growth  will  decline,  and  with  it,  its 
Mandate  of  Heaven  could  be  lost.  As  seen  in  earlier  times,  that 
could  lead  to  a  collapse  from  within. 
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Chapter  5 

China’s  Military  Modernization 

Lt  Col  Ralph  A.  Sandfly,  PhD 

Since  Deng  Xiaoping  began  opening  China  to  the  world  in  1978, 
China  has  experienced  an  economic  revolution  that  fueled  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rise  in  national  power.  Due  to  its  rapid  economic  growth, 
China  has  become  more  globally  connected  and  integrated.  This 
rising  economic  interdependence  suggests  that  the  potential  for 
military  conflict  with  China  should  be  diminished. 

Nevertheless,  during  recent  years  China  has  undertaken  a  pro¬ 
longed  military  buildup  and  modernization  program.  China  is  im¬ 
proving  antiaccess  capabilities  including  maritime  forces,  air  de¬ 
fense,  and  its  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles.  Also,  China  is  focusing 
considerable  attention  on  disruptive  technologies  in  areas  such  as 
cyberspace,  counterspace,  and  the  directed-energy  weapons  (DEW) 
fields.  China’s  neighbors  and  the  United  States  have  raised  con¬ 
cerns  regarding  this  buildup  and  question  the  possible  motives  for 
these  trends  in  an  environment  where  international  threats  to 
China  are  diminishing.  While  some  of  the  new  military  capability 
may  be  attributed  to  a  potential  Taiwan  conflict,  China’s  military 
long-term  goals  may  reach  much  further. 

As  China’s  power  rises  and  its  national  interests  expand,  it  will 
seek  to  maintain  its  own  “freedom  of  action”  in  controlling  threats 
to  Chinese  sovereignty  and  its  economic  lines  of  communication. 
China’s  long-term  military  aims  support  its  vision  as  a  regional 
power.  With  a  ring  of  influence  in  the  western  Pacific,  China’s  mili¬ 
tary  will  have  sufficient  power  to  prevent  outside  efforts  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  its  “internal”  affairs.  Taiwan  will  remain  the  most  likely 
near-term  source  of  a  China-US  conflict,  but  the  probability  of 
conflict  over  Taiwan  may  well  diminish  in  the  long  term  with  the 
potential  for  peaceful  accommodation  or  even  reconciliation.  How¬ 
ever,  as  China's  interests  expand  globally,  protecting  lines  of  com¬ 
merce  and  access  to  natural  resources  may  also  prompt  China  to 
flex  its  newly  developed  military  powers. 

If  current  economic  trends  continue,  Chinese  national  power 
may  rival  or  even  exceed  that  of  the  United  States  by  2030.  The 
lack  of  Chinese  transparency  makes  it  difficult  to  precisely  assess 
its  current  strength  and  ascertain  future  intentions.  However,  it  is 
plausible  that  current  economic  trends  will  enable  military  growth 
to  continue  at  a  remarkable  pace  and  that,  at  least  regionally, 
China  will  be  a  formidable  military  peer  to  the  United  States  within 
the  next  two  decades. 

As  a  military  peer,  China  will  create  different  challenges  for  the 
United  States  than  any  previous  potential  adversary.  China’s  mili- 
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tary  is  a  complex  combination  of  old  and  new — with  philosophies 
as  ancient  as  Sun  Tzu  and  technologies  as  new  as  cyberspace.  The 
spoils  of  economic  success  have  combined  with  a  unique  military 
culture  to  produce  a  military  rapidly  rising  in  capability  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  antiaccess  capabilities  and  the  ability  to  gen¬ 
erate  asymmetric  effects. 

This  chapter  looks  at  China’s  past  and  how  the  military  evolved 
into  what  it  is  today.  It  examines  current  Chinese  military  organi¬ 
zation,  discusses  China’s  distinctive  military  strategy  and  culture, 
and  then  provides  an  overview  of  current  Chinese  military  capa¬ 
bilities.  It  also  analyzes  China’s  military  development  by  examining 
current  trends  and  projecting  them  in  the  context  of  Chinese  mili¬ 
tary  strategies,  leading  to  an  outline  of  projected  Chinese  military 
capabilities  for  the  years  ahead. 

Historical  Perspective  of  China’s  Military 

For  most  of  the  last  4,000  years,  China  has  been  the  world’s 
dominant  economic  power.  From  the  first  century  AD  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  China  was  responsible  for  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
world’s  GDP,  with  a  maximum  of  33  percent  in  1820.1  However,  as 
discussed  in  chapter  3,  the  influence  of  Western  colonial  powers 
beginning  around  1840  led  to  a  dramatic  decline.  By  1950  China 
represented  only  5  percent  of  the  global  GDP.  This  was  a  period  of 
continuing  shame  for  the  Chinese,  often  referred  to  as  a  “century 
of  humiliation,”  which  lasted  more  than  a  hundred  years.2 

In  1931  Japan  invaded  Manchuria  in  pursuit  of  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  and  resources.  The  Japanese  conflict  escalated  into  open  war 
in  1937  and  continued  until  the  Japanese  defeat  in  World  War  II. 
During  this  time,  the  Chinese  people  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  occupiers,  strengthening  anti-Japanese  senti¬ 
ments  in  China.3 

Chinese  anger  was  also  directed  at  the  Nationalist  government. 
The  Nationalist  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  more  concerned 
with  exterminating  Chinese  Communists  than  the  advancing  Japa¬ 
nese  forces.  Although  the  Nationalists  and  Communists  reached 
an  uneasy  agreement  to  resist  the  Japanese  in  1937,  the  fragile 
alliance  did  not  last  long.  From  1938  until  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
the  two  parties  fought  often,  even  in  Japanese  controlled  areas. 
When  the  war  ended,  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  civil  war.4 

Despite  US  assistance  during  the  war,  the  Nationalist  Army  was 
so  weakened  by  the  long  war  with  Japan  and  by  internal  disorder 
that  it  was  no  match  for  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  of  Mao 
Zedong.  The  Communists  established  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  in  October  1949,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  fled  to  the  island  of 
Taiwan  with  a  few  hundred  thousand  Nationalist  supporters.  In 
March  1950  Chiang  again  declared  himself  the  president  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  refusing  to  concede  defeat  to  the  Communists. 
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The  Nationalist  government  enjoyed  much  international  support 
and  continued  to  declare  itself  the  rightful  government  of  China, 
which  set  the  stage  for  the  continuing  conflict  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Beijing  and  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.5 

The  PLA  was  initially  used  as  the  primary  means  of  domestic 
control  before  the  CCP  created  more  elaborate  internal  policing 
structures.6  The  PLA  also  engaged  foreign  forces  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  to  include  intervening  in  Korea  (1950-52)  and  border  conflicts 
with  India  (1962),  the  Soviet  Union  (1969),  and  Vietnam  (1979). 7 
Throughout  this  period,  the  military  remained  a  land-focused 
force.  Out  of  necessity,  China’s  strategic  culture  emphasized  man¬ 
power  instead  of  technology  to  defend  the  homeland  from  invasion 
by  a  more  advanced  enemy.  China  did  not  have  the  ability  to  de¬ 
velop  both  a  technologically  advanced  conventional  and  nuclear 
force,  so  Mao  chose  the  nuclear  path.  The  advent  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  forced  modernization  on  the  PLA,  but  the  strategy  merely 
adapted  nuclear  weapons  into  previous  concepts,  articulated  as 
the  “People’s  War  under  Modern  Conditions.”8 

Recognizing  the  tremendous  gap  in  capabilities  with  the  United 
States,  the  PLA  began  a  program  of  long-term  transformation  under 
Deng  Xiaoping.  The  PLA  began  to  evolve  from  a  manpower -focused, 
technology-challenged  force  into  a  smaller,  technologically  ad¬ 
vanced  force.  Planning  shifted  from  fighting  a  major  defensive  war 
for  the  homeland  to  preparing  to  fight  wars  at  or  near  China’s  bor¬ 
ders.9  Also,  the  PLA  focused  more  on  joint  doctrine  and  conducted 
a  number  of  joint  exercises  to  develop  these  capabilities.10 

Modernization  continues  today  as  the  PLA  pursues  a  revolution 
in  military  affairs  (RMA)  with  Chinese  characteristics,11  striving  to 
build  an  army  capable  of  winning  information  warfare.12  Technology 
plays  a  pivotal  role  as  China  stresses  the  need  to  “accelerate  change 
in  the  generating  mode  of  war-fighting  capabilities  by  drawing  on 
scientific  and  technological  advances”  and  “strives  to  make  major 
breakthroughs  in  some  basic,  pioneering,  and  technological  fields 
of  strategic  importance.”13 

China’s  Military  Today 

The  PLA,  often  referred  to  as  the  CCP’s  “Great  Wall,”  is  first  and 
foremost  an  army  of  the  party.  Chinese  army  officers  take  no  oath 
to  a  constitution  or  nation,  but  instead  declare  in  their  oath  of  of¬ 
fice  to  “closely  unite  around  the  Party  Center.”14  The  organization, 
command  structure,  and  strategic  culture  of  the  Chinese  military 
reflect  the  party’s  tight  control  of  the  PLA.  The  party  wields  the 
power  of  the  army  for  both  domestic  and  international  goals,  but 
recent  advances  in  capabilities  have  generated  a  force  optimized 
for  defending  China’s  borders  and  influencing  Taiwan. 
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Military  Organization 

China’s  military  is  divided  into  three  separate  organizations:  ac¬ 
tive  and  reserve  units  of  the  PLA,  the  Chinese  People’s  Armed  Police 
Force,  and  the  People’s  Militia.  The  PLA  is  primarily  responsible  for 
defending  China  against  external  threats,  while  the  police  and  mi¬ 
litia  are  domestic-focused  paramilitary  organizations.  By  law,  the 
police  and  PLA  are  separate,  but  there  is  some  cooperation  and 
sharing  of  personnel  between  agencies.  Significantly,  the  PLA  can 
be  tasked  with  domestic  security  in  extreme  circumstances.15 
Other  aspects  of  China’s  domestic  security  apparatus  include  the 
ministry  of  public  security  for  law  enforcement  and  the  ministry  of 
state  security  for  intelligence  and  counterespionage. 

The  PLA  consists  of  the  army,  PLA  navy,  PLA  air  forces,  and  stra¬ 
tegic  missile  forces  (2nd  Artillery).  Command  authority  of  the  PLA 
rests  with  the  Central  Military  Committee  (CMC),  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  headed  by  Communist  party  general  secretary  Hu  Jintao 
and  includes  the  most  senior  military  leaders,  all  of  whom  are  party 
members  (see  fig.  17). 16  In  September  2004  Hu  Jintao  added  ser¬ 
vice  chiefs  from  the  air  force,  navy,  and  2nd  Artillery  to  the  CMC  to 
improve  joint  military  cooperation  and  effectiveness.17  During 
peacetime,  the  CCP  standing  committee  acts  as  the  national  com¬ 
mand  authority,  but  in  wartime  authority  passes  to  the  CMC.18 

The  bulk  of  PLA  forces  are  organized  into  seven  distinct  military 
regions,  each  with  its  own  commander,  who  report  directly  to  the 
CMC.  These  separate  military  regions  function  as  separate  “the¬ 
aters”  in  peacetime,  but  during  conflict  a  cross-theater  joint  struc¬ 
ture  may  be  created.19  All  ground,  air,  and  sea  forces  fall  under  the 
military  region  commanders’  authority  except  the  independent  2nd 
Artillery.20 


Figure  17.  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  military  command  structure.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  John  W.  Lewis  and  Litai  Xue,  Imagined  Enemies  [Stanford,  CA:  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Press,  2006],  26.) 
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The  organizational  “stovepipes”  of  the  military  regions  help  keep 
power  from  being  concentrated  in  any  one  part  of  the  military.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  CCP’s  complex  system  of  internal  controls 
and  monitoring  of  military  leaders,  epitomized  by  civilian  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  CMC.  Also,  the  one-party  system  mutually  benefits  both 
the  party  and  the  PLA,  making  coup  attempts  by  individual  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  very  difficult  and  unlikely  to  succeed.21 

The  Role  of  Unorthodox  Forces  in 
Chinese  Military  Strategy 

Chinese  military  culture  has  thousands  of  years  of  history  that 
continues  to  influence  thinking  today.  Most  famously,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  military  philosopher  and  strategist  Sun  Tzu  represent 
part  of  the  cultural  basis  of  Chinese  military  thinking.22  Among  his 
ideas,  Tzu  focused  on  the  primacy  of  strategy,  rather  than  brute 
strength,  to  manipulate  the  adversary,  create  opportunity,  and  ob¬ 
tain  victory  decisively.  According  to  Tzu,  the  ultimate  achievement 
in  strategy  is  to  defeat  an  enemy  without  using  force. 

In  addition  to  valuing  speed  and  surprise,  a  key  element  is  the 
role  of  deception,  made  famous  by  Tzu’s  statement,  “Warfare  is  the 
Way  (Tao)  of  deception.”23  Of  particular  importance  are  Tzu’s  ideas 
regarding  the  role  of  “orthodox”  ( cheng )  and  “unorthodox”  (chi'i) 
forces.  Unorthodox  tactics  are  characterized  by  employing  forces  in 
imaginative,  innovative,  and  unexpected  ways.  Both  are  important, 
but  “in  battle  one  engages  with  the  orthodox  and  gains  victory 
through  the  unorthodox.”24  In  fact,  the  original  text  always  orders 
the  forces  as  chi'i/cheng  and  unorthodox/orthodox,  emphasizing 
the  dominance  of  unorthodox  before  the  orthodox.25  This  emphasis 
on  indirect,  unconventional  methods  of  warfare  takes  on  new  sig¬ 
nificance  when  considering  the  implications  of  China’s  efforts  to 
develop  new  technologies  with  potentially  disruptive  military  ef¬ 
fects,  including  capabilities  for  conflict  in  areas  of  directed  energy 
(DE),  space,  and  cyberspace. 

When  China  goes  to  war,  it  will  seek  to  paralyze  first  and  then 
annihilate  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  attacking  key,  potentially  para¬ 
lyzing  targets,  Chinese  doctrine  calls  for  employment  of  shashoujian 
weapons,  sometimes  called  “assassin’s  mace,”  as  part  of  a  doctrine 
called  “the  Inferior  Defeats  the  Superior.”26  While  not  decisive  alone, 
these  advanced  technology  weapons  include  anything  that  pro¬ 
duces  both  physically  and  psychologically  asymmetric  effects  when 
targeted  against  enemy  “acupuncture  points.”27  China’s  short-range 
ballistic  missiles  (SRBM)  are  often  cited  as  having  an  assassin's 
mace  capability,  as  are  the  potential  effects  of  cyber  and  electronic 
warfare  (EW),  DE,  and  space  systems.28  Reflecting  Tzu’s  influence 
on  China’s  military  thinking,  Chinese  military  modernization  in¬ 
cludes  new  conventional  air,  naval,  and  ground  forces,  but  also 
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many  more  asymmetric  or  unorthodox  capabilities  that  play  major 
roles  in  Chinese  military  strategies.29 

Current  Military  Capabilities 

Through  an  aggressive  program  of  foreign  purchases,  primarily 
Russian,  and  indigenous  programs,  China  has  developed  signifi¬ 
cant  capabilities  for  power  projection,  antiaccess,  and  area  denial. 
For  at  least  the  next  decade  China’s  modernization  program  is  fo¬ 
cused  on  providing  capabilities  needed  to  prevent,  if  necessary, 
Taiwan  independence. 

Ballistic  and  Cruise  Missiles 

Currently,  China  has  approximately  900  mobile  SRBMs  within 
range  of  Taiwan  (see  fig.  1 8)  .30  This  number  is  increasing  by  roughly 
100  per  year.31  These  include  the  DF-15  (CSS-6)  and  the  DF-11 
(CSS- 7),  both  of  which  have  a  range  of  roughly  600  km,  and  both 
can  carry  high-explosive  or  nuclear  warheads,  as  well  as  payloads 
designed  to  disrupt  electronic  systems  and  penetrate  hardened 
targets.32 


Figure  18.  Chinese  conventional  short-range  ballistic  missile  range.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  US  House  of  Representatives,  Chinese  Military  Modernization  and 
Export  Control  Regimes:  Hearings  before  the  US-China  Economic  and  Security 
Review  Commission,  109th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  29-30  March  2006,  23.) 
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The  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  force  is  also  improv¬ 
ing,  including  the  road-mobile  DF-31  and  longer -range  DF-31A, 
expected  to  be  fielded  within  the  year.33  With  an  expected  11,270 
kilometer  (km)  range,  the  DF-31  A  will  be  capable  of  targeting  most 
of  the  world,  including  the  continental  United  States,  with  a  more 
flexible  and  survivable  system  than  their  20  liquid-fueled,  silo- 
based  CSS-4  ICBMs.34  China  also  has  submarine-launched  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  (SLBM),  including  the  JL-1  and  soon  the  JL-2,  both  of 
which  will  provide  very  flexible  capabilities  to  strike  land  and  sea 
targets  regionally  and  beyond.35 

Another  major  focus  of  China’s  antiaccess  capabilities  is  cruise 
missiles.  They  currently  have  a  200-  to  300-km  range  land-attack 
cruise  missile  (LACM)  and  are  working  to  develop  more  capable 
systems.36  Reports  from  Taiwan  indicate  there  may  be  more  than 
200  LACMs  deployed  and  aimed  at  Taiwan.37  The  PLA  navy  also 
has  several  types  of  antiship  cruise  missiles  (ASCM) ,  including  the 
new  YJ-6238  and  the  Russian-made  Sunburn  and  Sizzler  missiles39 
that  are  specifically  designed  to  target  aircraft  carriers  by  defeating 
the  Aegis  antimissile  system.40 

Naval  Power 

Chinese  naval  forces  are  primarily  designed  for  “green  water”  or 
littoral  operations.  The  PLA  navy  includes  72  principal  combatant 
ships,  58  attack  submarines,  and  about  50  amphibious  lift  vehi¬ 
cles.41  From  Russia,  China  has  procured  a  fleet  of  a  dozen  Kilo- 
class  submarines  with  the  Sizzler  ASCM.42  The  navy’s  newest  ship 
is  the  Luzhou- class  guided  missile  destroyer  with  the  Russian  SA-20 
surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  system.43  The  Luzhou  complements 
the  Luyang  II  destroyer  and  Jiangkaill- class  frigate,  which  are  also 
equipped  with  modern  search  and  guidance  radar  and  SAMs.44  The 
navy  also  has  emphasized  the  development  of  advanced  mines  to 
support  its  antiaccess  strategy.45  However,  the  Chinese  navy  has 
no  aircraft  carriers,  nor  is  it  near  to  deploying  one. 

Airpower 

Air  superiority  over  the  Taiwan  Strait  is  a  very  high  priority  for 
the  PLA  air  force  (PLAAF),  so  China  has  invested  heavily  in  aircraft 
and  air  defense.  More  than  700  of  the  over  2,300  combat  aircraft 
are  capable  of  combat  operations  against  Taiwan  without  refuel¬ 
ing.46  The  Chinese  air  force  has  significant  numbers  of  fourth- 
generation  fighter  aircraft,  including  over  300  Russian-built  SU-27 
and  SU-30  fighters.47  It  also  has  licensed  with  Russia  to  coproduce 
its  own  variant  of  the  SU-27,  the  J-l  1.  In  addition,  China  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  produced  an  indigenous  fourth-generation  fighter,  the 
J- 10.“  These  aircraft  are  equipped  with  modern  air-to-air  missiles, 
air-to-surface  precision  munitions,  and  cruise  missiles. 
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China’s  air  defenses  feature  Russian-purchased  top-of-the-line 
systems,  including  the  SA-10  and  the  SA-20,  as  well  as  indigenously 
produced  HQ-9  and  HQ- 15  SAMs.49  The  range  of  these  systems  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  Taiwan  coast  (see  fig.  19)50  and  presents  considerable 
air  superiority  challenges  for  any  Chinese  adversary.51  While  the 
PLAAF  has  roughly  450  transport  aircraft,  aerial  refueling  capabili¬ 
ties  are  extremely  limited.  However,  acquisition  programs  are  under 
way  to  provide  more  refueling  aircraft  in  the  near  future.52 

Ground  Forces 

The  PLA  has  1.4  million  active  ground  forces,  of  which  400,000  are 
located  near  the  Taiwan  Strait.53  In  general,  ground  forces  have  not 
received  the  same  modernization  resources  as  naval  and  air  forces  for 
the  past  15  years,  but  lately  they  have  received  some  attention.  The 
PLA  is  fielding  upgraded  tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers,  and  artil¬ 
lery.  Of  note  is  a  new  third-generation  tank,  the  ZTZ-99,  fielded  in 
April  2006.54  Also,  the  PLA  has  reportedly  developed  a  new  amphibi¬ 
ous  assault  vehicle  that,  along  with  equipment  upgrades  and  better 
training,  has  improved  this  capability  considerably.55 

Assassin’s  Mace  Capabilities 

There  is  much  speculation  and  uncertainty  regarding  Chinese 
development  and  intentions  for  this  class  of  technologies  and  sys¬ 
tems.  Certainly,  China  received  tremendous  attention  when  it 
demonstrated  an  ASAT  ballistic  system  on  1 1  January  2007. 56  This 


Figure  19.  Chinese  surface-to-air  missile  coverage  over  the  Taiwan  Strait.  (Re¬ 
printed  from  DOD,  Military  Power  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  2009,  Annual 
Report  to  Congress  [Washington,  DC:  DOD,  2009],  42.) 
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test  represented  not  just  a  clear  demonstration  of  space  capability, 
but  also  spoke  to  the  tremendous  technical  growth  China  achieved 
in  recent  years.  Marine  general  James  Cartwright,  former  com¬ 
mander  of  US  Strategic  Command  (USSTRATCOM),  testified  that 
the  successful  test  was  “the  third  in  a  series.  .  .  .  the  adjustments 
they  made  through  those  three  tests  to  have  a  successful  third  test 
were  good  in  terms  of  science,  manufacturing  and  R&D  [research 
and  development]  .  .  .  They  got  there  very  quickly.”57 

However,  China’s  ASAT  test  was  just  the  most  recent  attempt  to 
evaluate  disruptive  ASAT  technologies.  In  September  2006  the 
Chinese  used  a  high-powered  laser  to  illuminate  a  US  satellite — an 
action  that  can  potentially  “blind”  or  damage  sensitive  electronics 
and  sensors.58  China  also  has  made  notable  strides  in  developing 
space-based  capabilities.  These  include  satellite  systems  for  multi- 
spectral  and  synthetic-aperture  radar  imaging,  navigation,  and 
communications.  Among  the  most  impressive  of  its  recent  space 
achievements  was  China’s  second  manned  space  mission  in  Octo¬ 
ber  2005  and  the  launching  of  a  lunar-orbiting  satellite  in  Novem¬ 
ber  2007. 

China  has  also  been  perhaps  the  most  notorious  suspect  in  cy¬ 
ber  attacks  in  recent  years.  US  government  computers  were  at¬ 
tacked  in  2004  to  collect  information,  and  the  attack  was  traced  to 
China’s  Guangdong  province.59  General  Cartwright  recently  testi¬ 
fied  that  China  is  conducting  “a  substantial  amount  of  reconnais¬ 
sance”  of  US  government  and  industry  computer  networks  for  in¬ 
formation  and  identifying  weaknesses.60  China  has  been  suspected 
of  many  other  cyber  attacks.  Regardless  of  whether  the  attacks  are 
state  directed  or  not,  there  is  a  clear  intention  to  further  develop 
informational  warfare  capabilities  including  cyber  attacks. 

China’s  Military  Modernization  Path 

China  is  in  the  midst  of  an  organized  modernization  program 
that  will  transform  the  military  into  a  formidable  power.  China’s 
initial  objective  is  to  build  the  capability  to  influence  and  control 
affairs  within  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  the  South  China  Sea.  Within 
this  limited  geographical  area,  China  will  likely  be  a  military  peer 
to  the  United  States  not  later  than  2030. 

In  parallel,  China  is  also  building  toward  a  longer-term  goal — 
the  ability  to  project  power  and  protect  its  vital  interests,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Western  Pacific,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  The  US 
intelligence  community  estimated  it  would  take  until  2010  or  later  for 
China  to  be  capable  of  defeating  a  moderate- sized  modern  force.61 

The  Path  Ahead 

China  is  managing  international  perceptions  regarding  its  mili¬ 
tary  growth,  but  Chinese  intentions  for  this  new  power  remain  un- 
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certain.  A  feature  of  China’s  modernization  is  the  desire  to  sustain 
military  growth,  yet  grow  slowly  enough  to  inhibit  anti-Chinese  re¬ 
actions.  Hu  Jintao’s  “peaceful  rise”  campaign  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  characterize  China’s  development  as  peaceful  and  calm  regional 
fears  of  China’s  increasing  military  power.62 

As  mentioned  in  chapter  3,  Deng  Xiaoping’s  famous  24-Character 
Strategy  stated  that  China  should  "observe  calmly;  secure  our  posi¬ 
tion;  cope  with  affairs  calmly;  hide  our  capabilities  and  bide  our 
time;  be  good  at  maintaining  a  low  profile;  never  claim  leadership.”63 
This  strategy  led  some  to  suggest  that  China  is  possibly  a  “patient 
hegemon.”64  Also,  Lt  Gen  Mi  Henyu,  vice  commandant  of  the 
Academy  of  Military  Sciences,  said  that  “for  a  relatively  long  time  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we  quietly  nurse  our  sense  of  ven¬ 
geance.  .  .  .  We  must  conceal  our  abilities  and  bide  our  time.”65 

For  the  next  five  to  10  years,  China  will  continue  focusing  devel¬ 
opment  on  antiaccess  capabilities,  including  “assassin’s  mace” 
weapons,  to  deter  or  counter  any  adversary  near  Chinese  territory. 
Specific  aims  of  the  antiaccess  strategy  are  to  slow  deployment  of 
adversary  forces  and  compel  these  forces  to  operate  from  distances 
farther  than  desired.66  To  achieve  these  aims,  Chinese  doctrinal 
writings  propose  a  combination  of  conventional  and  asymmetric 
weapons.  These  include  the  use  of  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles, 
aircraft,  and  covert  operations  to  attack  regional  adversary  bases. 
These  same  weapons,  along  with  electronic  jamming,  ASAT  weap¬ 
ons,  electromagnetic  pulse  (EMP)  weapons,  and  computer  network 
attacks,  are  designed  to  degrade  command  and  control  and  early- 
warning  capabilities.  Submarines,  destroyers,  aircraft,  mines, 
cruise  missiles,  and  conventional  ballistic  missiles  may  also  be 
used  to  attack  aircraft  carriers,  forcing  them  to  operate  up  to  1,500 
km  away  from  China.67 

Another  trend  in  China’s  growing  military  power  is  the  leverag¬ 
ing  of  foreign  military  purchases  and  technologies  to  obtain  anti¬ 
access  capabilities.  For  at  least  the  next  10  years,  Chinese  indigenous 
capabilities  cannot  meet  their  military  goals.  Foreign  purchases 
will  fill  the  gap  while  China  leverages  foreign  aid  to  internally  de¬ 
velop  capabilities  for  much  greater  power  projection  beyond  20 15. 68 
The  PLA  is  currently  the  world's  largest  buyer  of  foreign-made 
arms,  including  Russian  aircraft,  submarines,  munitions,  and  sat¬ 
ellite  payloads.69 

Not  only  do  foreign  purchases  provide  a  leap  in  capability,  China 
is  also  using  these  acquisitions  to  strengthen  the  Chinese  indus¬ 
trial  base  and  improve  their  ability  to  produce  and  innovate  tech¬ 
nology.70  China  has  historically  been  weak  in  the  advanced  metal¬ 
lurgy  required  for  fighter  turbofan  engines,  but  a  long  partnership 
with  Rolls-Royce  helped  produce  the  QinLing  engine  for  the  JH-7A 
fighter -bomber.71  Perhaps  more  significantly,  this  relationship  may 
have  enabled  a  Chinese  breakthrough,  as  the  WS-10A  is  China's 
first  indigenous  high-power  fighter  turbofan  and  may  eventually 
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power  China’s  fifth-generation  fighters.72  Chinese  solid-propellant 
rocket  motors  also  benefited  when  Martin  Marietta  helped  improve 
a  Chinese  solid  motor  satellite  perigee  kick  motor.  The  technical 
assistance  reportedly  helped  China  solve  motor  failures  on  the 
DF-21  ballistic  missile.73  China  also  partnered  with  Britain’s  Sur¬ 
rey  Satellite  Technology  Ltd.  to  codevelop  microsatellites,  leading 
to  speculation  that  Surrey’s  nanosatellite  technology  is  at  the  core 
of  Chinese  small  satellite  development.  ^Relationships  with  Rus¬ 
sian  companies  have  also  helped  China  in  developing  its  own  plat¬ 
forms,  including  Song  submarines  and  the  J-10  fourth -generation 
fighter.75 

In  parallel  with  producing  antiaccess  capabilities,  China  is  also 
beginning  to  focus  more  resources  on  developing  systems  to  proj¬ 
ect  military  power  beyond  the  region.76  New  Chinese  conventional 
theater  ballistic  missiles  are  capable  of  projecting  power  beyond 
Taiwan.77  The  PLA  is  also  seeking  to  purchase  or  develop  over-the- 
horizon  sensors  and  space-based  command,  control,  communica¬ 
tions,  computers,  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance 
(C4ISR)  assets  to  track  distant  naval  targets.78  The  PLAAF  will  soon 
field  its  first-ever  aerial  refueling  capability  with  the  Russian  11-78 
Midas  and  the  indigenous  B-6U,  extending  the  range  of  strike  and 
bomber  aircraft  beyond  the  Taiwan  Strait.  79Advanced  destroyers 
and  nuclear  submarines,  both  Russian  and  Chinese  made,  will 
considerably  advance  China’s  naval  power  projection  abilities. 

The  most  visible  sign  of  a  blue  water  naval  program  is  China’s 
ongoing  interest  in  deploying  an  aircraft  carrier.  In  October  2006 
Lt  Gen  Wang  Zhiyuan,  of  the  PLA’s  general  armament  department, 
stated  the  “Chinese  army  will  study  how  to  manufacture  aircraft 
carriers  so  that  we  can  develop  our  own.  .  .  .  [Afircraft  carriers  are 
indispensable  if  we  want  to  protect  our  interests  in  oceans.”80  Al¬ 
though  China  has  expressed  varying  degrees  of  interest  in  carriers 
for  more  than  20  years,  this  most  recent  declaration  comes  at  a 
time  when  it  has  a  rapidly  growing  set  of  interests  beyond  its  bor¬ 
ders  that  may  require  protection  and  when  its  military  has  the  re¬ 
sources  to  achieve  this  goal.  Nevertheless,  most  analysts  agree  that 
Chinese  efforts  to  deploy  a  carrier  will  likely  not  be  successful 
much  before  20 15. 81  China  might  have  multiple  carriers  by  the 
early  2020s.82 


Military  Capabilities  in  2030 

China’s  military,  fueled  by  economic  growth  and  aided  by  foreign 
technology,  will  mature  and  represent  a  very  modern,  dangerous 
threat  to  any  adversary  by  2030.  Much  of  China’s  ground  and  air 
forces  will  be  regionally  limited  to  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  the  Yellow, 
East  China,  and  South  China  Seas.  However,  China  will  be  capable 
of  projecting  some  aspect  of  military  power  beyond  the  region  via 
aircraft  carriers,  submarines,  conventional  ballistic  missiles,  cyber  - 
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space,  and  space  platforms.  China  likely  will  not  be  an  expedition¬ 
ary  force  but  will  selectively  use  these  projection  options  to  ensure 
access  to  natural  resources  and  commerce. 

Conventional  Military  Forces 

Naval  forces  will  play  a  large  part  in  China’s  future  military 
plans.  While  an  aircraft  carrier  may  not  be  operational  until  2015, 
China  may  have  several  carriers  by  2030.  Without  these  carriers, 
China  will  feel  susceptible  to  US  coercion  regarding  the  flow  of  oil 
and  commerce.  Though  a  direct  confrontation  with  a  US  carrier 
strike  group  is  not  likely,  China  is  more  likely  to  deploy  these  assets 
as  a  show  of  force  near  vital  national  interests.  By  deploying  at 
least  one  carrier  at  all  times,  China  will  be  able  to  patrol  areas  such 
as  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  and  Malacca  to  protect  the  flow  of  oil  or 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  as  a  show  of  force  to  influence  any  threats  to 
Chinese  interests  there. 

China  will  also  have  other  necessary  elements  of  an  effective  car¬ 
rier  strike  group.  Chinese-produced  destroyers  and  submarines 
will  complement  their  aircraft  carriers,  along  with  replenish-at-sea 
ships.  China’s  shipyards  already  have  the  capability  to  produce  ships 
for  resupply  of  a  blue  water  navy.83  Chinese  shipbuilders  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  quality,  especially  in  key  subsystems 
such  as  air  defense,  over  the  past  20  years.84  Realistically,  China 
will  have  all  the  elements  necessary  to  deploy  a  carrier  strike  group 
in  the  next  10-20  years. 

China  is  on  track  to  field  state-of-the-art  ballistic  missile  and 
fast-attack  nuclear -powered  submarines,  probably  much  sooner  than 
2030.  China  is  currently  building  and  testing  a  second-generation 
ballistic  missile  submarine,  the  Jin- class.  The  Shang-class  attack 
submarine  began  sea  trials  in  2005. 85  If  China  succeeds  in  launch¬ 
ing  10  new  Shang- class  submarines  in  the  next  few  years,  this 
would  greatly  strengthen  and  confirm  China’s  commitment  to  a 
blue  water  navy.86  Given  these  developments,  China  will  plausibly 
develop  a  more  advanced  ballistic  submarine  capable  of  firing 
cruise  or  conventional  ballistic  missiles  by  2030. 

Ballistic  and  cruise  missiles  will  continue  to  be  a  pillar  of  Chi¬ 
nese  antiaccess  strategy.  China  is  expected  to  have  hundreds  of 
modern  land-attack  cruise  missiles  by  2030  and  possibly  several 
thousand  SRBMs,  if  current  trends  persist.87  Along  with  improved 
antiship  cruise  missiles,  many  of  these  systems  are  designed  to 
penetrate  carrier  group  defenses.  The  US  Navy’s  sea  basing  con¬ 
cept,  if  employed,  will  provide  attractive  targets  for  Chinese  SRBMs 
and  cruise  missiles.  In  addition,  improved  EMP  warheads  will  spe¬ 
cifically  target  naval  electronic  command  and  control  systems.  Su¬ 
personic,  long-range,  antiradar  missiles,  evolved  from  the  Russian 
Kh-31,  may  also  be  used  to  target  missile  defense  radars.  Collec¬ 
tively,  these  systems  will  present  a  serious  challenge  for  naval 
forces  operating  close  to  Chinese  waters. 
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Technologically,  Chinese  air  defense  systems  and  aircraft  are 
improving  at  a  rapid  pace.  Modern  SA- 10/20  SAM  systems,  from 
both  land  and  ships,  provide  coverage  across  the  entire  Taiwan 
Strait  and  make  control  of  the  air  a  serious  challenge.88  China  is 
also  developing  one  or  possibly  two  fifth-generation  fighters,  which 
will  likely  be  in  the  field  by  2030.  The  J-12,  manufactured  by  the 
Shenyang  Aircraft  Company,  is  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
F-22.  It  is  reportedly  a  twin-engine  aircraft  with  stealth  character¬ 
istics,  an  active,  phased-array  radar,  internal  weapons  carriage, 
and  thrust-vectored  engines.89  In  parallel,  Chengdu  Aircraft  is  de¬ 
veloping  the  J-  10A,  possibly  based  on  the  defunct  Russian  Mikoyan 
article  1.44  fighter.  Perhaps  with  Russian  assistance,  Chinese  en¬ 
gineers  have  designed  this  canard  aircraft  to  be  larger  than  the 
J-12  but  with  many  of  the  same  features.  It  possibly  employs  Rus¬ 
sian  plasma- stealth  technology  to  provide  stealth  without  signifi¬ 
cantly  altering  the  fourth-generation  fighter  shape  of  the  J-10.90 
Achieving  air  superiority  will  almost  certainly  be  difficult  and  costly 
for  any  future  Chinese  adversary  operating  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

Transport  and  refueling  aircraft  will  also  be  vastly  improved  over 
current  capabilities.  Current  efforts  to  buy  more  Russian  11-76 
transport  aircraft  will  improve  the  ability  to  deploy  airborne 
troops.91  Ukraine’s  Antonov  aircraft  company  has  sought  Chinese 
investment  to  build  a  new  version  of  the  large  AN- 124  transport 
aircraft,  capable  of  carrying  150  metric  tons,  far  more  than  the  118 
tons  for  a  C-5B.92  Also,  in  August  2007,  China  began  assembling 
Airbus  A320  aircraft  in  Tianjin.  This  is  the  most  recent  example  of 
Airbus’s  commitment  to  industrial  exchange  and  cooperation  with 
the  Chinese  aviation  industry.  Through  this  relationship,  China 
will  likely  have  the  ability  to  either  procure  or  produce  state-of-the- 
art  transport  and  refueling  aircraft  in  the  next  several  years. 

The  PLA’s  1.4  million  ground  forces  did  not  receive  the  high-tech 
acquisitions  of  their  navy  and  air  force  counterparts  in  the  1990s 
and  2000s,  but  modernization  of  the  army  is  under  way  and  will 
sustain  them  as  a  credible  fighting  force  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Although  the  PLA  will  remain  largely  focused  on  domestic  security, 
a  growing  number  is  dedicated  to  the  Taiwan  strategy.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  troops  are  conducting  extensive  joint  operations  and  training 
in  combined  arms  with  air  forces  and  navy  in  support  of  regional 
power  projection.93  One  quarter  of  the  PIA’s  current  maneuver  di¬ 
visions  and  brigades  focus  on  training  for  amphibious  operations.94 

China  will  soon  deploy  a  new  amphibious  assault  vehicle  and  is 
modernizing  existing  ones.95  Over  the  next  20  years,  Chinese  ship¬ 
builders  will  likely  produce  very  large  ferries  that  can  carry  hun¬ 
dreds  of  troops  along  with  light  armor,  artillery,  and  supplies  over 
distances  of  up  to  1,000  nautical  miles  at  speeds  of  around  60 
knots.  This  will  allow  the  PLA  to  quickly  deploy  large  numbers  of 
forces  to  the  near  abroad.96  China  also  intends  to  imitate  the  US 
Army’s  Future  Combat  System  capabilities  and  digitally  inter- 
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connect  sensors,  platforms,  and  individual  soldiers  for  greater 
speed  and  weapon  system  accuracy.97  China’s  next-generation 
tanks,  including  the  recently  deployed  ZTZ-99,  are  significant  im¬ 
provements  over  previous  systems.98  However,  deploying  heavy  ar¬ 
mor  across  the  Taiwan  Strait  will  rely  on  the  success  of  China’s 
antiaccess  strategy  to  delay  an  adversary’s  naval  forces. 

Unconventional  Military  Forces 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  capabilities,  China  is  also  devel¬ 
oping  emerging,  unconventional  forms  of  military  power  including 
space  and  counterspace  systems,  DEWs,  and  information  opera¬ 
tions.  Technological  advances  in  these  areas  will  generate  new  and 
improved  capabilities  that  will  challenge  adversaries  in  any  Chi¬ 
nese  conflict. 

Already  a  space  power,  China  will  continue  to  develop  new  means 
of  force  enhancement  and  application  from  space.  According  to 
USSTRATCOM  commander  General  Cartwright,  the  Chinese  are 
developing  a  “continuum  of  capability  in  space,”  fielding  a  “broad 
range  of  jamming  ASAT-type  capabilities,  position  navigation  and 
timing,  and  also  ISR-type  [intelligence,  surveillance,  and  recon¬ 
naissance]  capabilities.”99 

The  PLA  is  developing  at  least  two  new  types  of  tracking  and 
data-relay  satellites  to  transmit  real-time  ISR  and  communications 
data,  supporting  control  and  targeting  of  cruise  and  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles.100  China  already  uses  global  positioning  system  (GPS)  and 
the  Russian  global  navigation  satellite  systems  and  is  also  invest¬ 
ing  in  both  the  future  European  Galileo  system  and  its  own  Beidou 
navigation  system.  The  Beidou  system  has  four  satellites  in  geo¬ 
synchronous  orbit  and  provides  20-meter  accuracy.101  Although 
capabilities  are  limited,  this  developmental  system  is  providing 
valuable  technical  experience  and  is  thought  to  provide  guidance 
for  ICBMs.102 

A  new,  independent,  space-based  navigation  system  named 
Compass  is  in  development  and  may  be  operational  sometime  after 
2020.  To  protect  the  new  system,  Chinese  engineers  plan  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  navigational-signal  frequency  very  close  to  the  M-code  on 
future  GPS  satellites.  Any  attempts  by  the  United  States  to  jam 
Compass  signals  would  degrade  or  deny  GPS  users  as  well.103 

Perhaps  the  area  of  greatest  Chinese  space  interest  is  in  coun¬ 
tering  the  asymmetric  advantages  the  United  States  enjoys  via  its 
space  assets.  Chinese  analysis  of  recent  US  military  operations 
have  convinced  China  that  the  United  States  is  dependent  on  its 
network  of  space-based  assets,  and  the  vulnerability  of  these  as¬ 
sets  creates  a  substantial  weakness  that  may  be  exploited.104  In  the 
eyes  of  Chinese  analysts,  the  US  dependence  on  space  represents 
“the  U.S.  military’s  ‘soft  ribs’  and  strategic  weaknesses.”105 
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In  addition  to  the  direct  ascent  ASAT  attack,  China  is  developing 
a  family  of  ASAT  options,  including  ground  attack,  co-orbital 
“killer”  satellites,  DEWs,  and  electronic  attack.106  Ground  attack  of 
stationary  control  segments  and  communication  nodes  with  con¬ 
ventional  forces,  possibly  ballistic  or  cruise  missiles,  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  threat.107  Direct  ascent  attacks,  like  the  recent  test,  are  cur¬ 
rently  capable  of  reaching  satellites  in  low  Earth  orbit  including 
valuable  ISR  assets.  Soon  a  larger  booster,  such  as  the  DF-31,  may 
be  used  to  threaten  medium  Earth  orbit  satellites  such  as  GPS,  or 
even  geosynchronous  communications  and  early  warning  sys¬ 
tems.108  However,  the  cost  of  using  direct  ascent  to  attack  distant 
satellites,  along  with  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  surprise,  may 
make  alternate  methods  more  attractive. 

China  has  an  interest  in  producing  very  small  “parasitic  satel¬ 
lites”  that  can  intercept  and  damage  other  satellites.109  These  agile 
killer  satellites  can  deploy  on  small  mobile  boosters  or  as  second¬ 
ary  payloads  on  larger  “peaceful”  missions,  making  them  difficult 
to  detect  and  track  while  preserving  surprise.  These  satellites  can 
remain  dormant  for  years  in  relatively  similar  orbits  to  potential 
targets,  and  an  attack  can  evolve  slowly  over  hours  or  days  as  the 
satellite  maneuvers  to  rendezvous  with  the  target  satellite.110  Chi¬ 
nese  strategists  have  openly  and  repeatedly  called  for  development 
of  such  space  weapons.111  Given  the  level  of  interest  and  China's 
rapidly  growing  space  experience,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
Chinese  direct  ascent  and  co-orbital  satellite  counterspace  capa¬ 
bilities  to  threaten  all  US  space  assets  by  2030. 

Chinese  literature  describes  extensive  research  and  development 
on  DE  beam  weapons.112  US  intelligence  asserts  that  China  could 
eventually  field  a  laser  capable  of  destroying,  not  just  blinding,  satel¬ 
lites.113  Several  ongoing  research  areas  may  produce  a  DEW,  includ¬ 
ing  a  chemical  oxygen  iodine  laser.114  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
research  areas  is  China’s  X-ray  laser  program.  The  preferred  power 
source  for  such  a  laser  is  a  small  nuclear  explosion,  but  China  has 
been  working  on  using  high-powered  lasers  to  produce  X-ray  lasing. 
Such  a  system  has  the  potential  to  destroy  electronics,  trigger  some 
types  of  munitions,  or  even  set  off  nuclear  weapons.115 

Overt  attack  or  destruction  of  space  assets  risks  considerable 
consequences.  China  may  prefer  a  more  passive  “denial  of  service” 
approach  using  EW  to  jam  or  disrupt  satellite  uplink  and  downlink 
signals.116  Chinese  military  planners  have  written  specifically  on 
the  means  and  benefits  of  EW  attacks  on  satellite  links,  including 
using  these  methods  to  deny  GPS  to  US  users  and  systems.117 

DE  weapons  will  likely  threaten  ground,  sea,  and  air  assets  and 
represent  significant  Chinese  defensive  and  offensive  firepower  in 
the  future.  In  addition  to  lasers,  high-power  microwave  (HPM) 
weapons  are  also  relatively  mature  and  may  be  used  for  air  de¬ 
fense,  antiship,  and  ASAT  missions.  Chinese  military  planners  be¬ 
lieve  HPM  will  be  the  “superstar”  of  DEWs  in  the  twenty-first  cen- 
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tury.118  Similar  in  effects  to  an  EMP,  pulsed  HPM  weapons  generate 
a  sustained  barrage  of  high-power  electromagnetic  energy  that  can 
disable  or  destroy  electronic  platforms.119  The  latest  Western  re¬ 
search  suggests  it  may  be  possible  to  multiply  the  speed  and  power 
of  HPM  pulses  without  huge  electrical  generators.120  This  research 
lends  credibility  to  Chinese  efforts  to  develop  small,  weaponized 
HPM  systems. 

China  has  several  programs  to  develop  HPM  assets,  including 
warheads,  beam  weapons,  and  advanced  sensors.  Efforts  to  pro¬ 
duce  smaller,  effective  EMP  warheads  may  be  operational  within 
10  years.121  HPM  air  defense  systems — which  could  disrupt  the 
electronics  on  precision-guided  munitions  or  aircraft  and  air- 
launched  HPM  antisatellite  weapons — may  be  operational  after 
2020. 122  This  technology  is  also  being  developed  into  smaller, 
more  powerful  jammers,  nonkinetic  beam  weapons  for  disabling 
cruise  and  antiship  missiles,  and  stealth- detecting  sensors.  As  a 
sensor,  HPM  technology  could  generate  enough  power  for  a  fighter 
aircraft  sensor  to  detect  stealth  objects  at  100  miles  with  one- 
meter  resolution.123  While  these  concepts  are  at  different  stages  of 
development,  HPM  weapons  will  play  a  significant  role  in  Chinese 
military  strategy  by  2030. 

Translated  Chinese  writings  reveal  clear  intentions  to  develop 
and  employ  a  very  integrated  information  warfare  (IW)  strategy 
that  will  be  used  in  concert  with  other  forms  of  national  power. 
China  views  Western  information  infrastructure,  including  com¬ 
mand  and  control  systems,  as  relatively  weak  and  vulnerable  to 
attack.  They  predict  that  key  “trump  cards”  of  future  wars  will  in¬ 
clude  computer  network  attacks,  viruses,  and  hackers,  as  well  as 
EMP/HPM  weapons  and  antisatellite  capabilities.124  These  infor¬ 
mation  attacks  are  intended  to  not  only  impact  military  forces  but 
also  disrupt  financial,  transportation,  and  other  electronic  systems 
to  harm  adversaries  politically,  economically,  and  psychologically. 125 

Inserting  a  virus  into  the  enemy’s  command  and  control  com¬ 
puter  during  peacetime  and  then  rendering  the  computer  unusable 
at  the  desired  time  is  one  proposed  employment  method.126  Such 
“sleeper”  code  strategies  raise  concerns  for  commercial  hardware 
made  in  China.  Also,  Chinese  writers  have  proposed  “virtual  war¬ 
fare”  using  virtual  reality  and  computer  imaging  technology  to  pro¬ 
duce  false  images  on  sensor  displays,  propaganda  imagery,  or  even 
holographic  religious  icons  to  create  confusion  and  hesitation. 127 
Retired  major  general  Dai  Qingmin,  former  head  of  the  IW  director¬ 
ate  of  the  Chinese  general  staff,  describes  China’s  approach  to  IW  as 
integrated  network  and  electronic  warfare.  China’s  goal  is  to  achieve 
“information  supremacy,”  thereby  increasing  battlefield  transpar¬ 
ency  for  Chinese  commanders  while  creating  “fog”  for  their  enemy. 128 

By  2030  China  will  use  its  well-developed  asymmetric  forces  to 
confuse,  weaken,  and  slow  its  adversaries.  After  several  decades  of 
sustained  growth  and  modernization,  China  will  be  a  military  peer 
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of  the  United  States,  at  least  regionally,  and  a  formidable  rival  with 
limited  blue  water  naval  capabilities. 


Conclusion 

Whether  China  sincerely  seeks  a  “peaceful  rise”  or  plans  to  maxi¬ 
mize  its  global  balance  of  power,  the  United  States  must  pay  close 
attention  to  growing  Chinese  military  capabilities.  At  present,  the 
United  States’  advantages  in  critical  military  technologies  and  con¬ 
ventional  forces  provide  a  valuable  deterrent.  Dennis  Wilder,  senior 
director  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  National  Security  Council,  explains 
that,  for  now,  “the  F-22  is  ten  feet  tall  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese.”129 
Some  congressional  leaders  have  expressed  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  US  military.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Defense  Appropria¬ 
tions  subcommittee  recently  said  he  now  believes  there  could  be  a 
greater  need  for  F-22  fighters  than  currently  planned  “because  of 
what’s  happening  in  China.”130  But  inevitably,  China  will  close  the 
technology  gap  with  the  United  States  in  key  areas  by  2030. 

On  its  current  pace,  China’s  economy  will  dominate  Asia  and 
much  of  the  world  by  2030,  and  militarily,  China  will  be  a  near¬ 
peer  to  the  United  States.  China  will  employ  its  military  strength  to 
defend  its  borders,  maintain  domestic  control,  and  protect  vital 
interests  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  As  China  develops,  it 
will  rely  heavily  on  asymmetric  technologies  to  exploit  vulnerabili¬ 
ties  and  give  Chinese  military  forces  an  advantage. 

China’s  strategy  of  military  modernization  and  growth  has  pro¬ 
duced  varying  degrees  of  concern  internationally.  China’s  future  as 
a  military  power  is  fairly  clear,  but  forecasting  Chinese  intentions 
for  this  power  is  much  more  difficult.  Theories  will  persist  regard¬ 
ing  China’s  intentions,  whether  it  will  maintain  the  status  quo  or 
transform  into  a  revisionist  power,  but  the  mere  existence  of  that 
military  power  requires  careful  military  and  diplomatic  planning  by 
the  United  States. 
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Chapter  6 

Harmonious  Discordance 

China  in  2030 

Col  John  P.  Geis  II,  PhD 

The  previous  chapters  present  a  detailed  description  of  how 
China  has  risen  to  its  present  position.  The  authors  also  illumi¬ 
nated  the  policies  and  path  China  is  currently  following  and  the 
likely  consequences  these  decisions  will  have  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture.  This  chapter  seeks  to  look  specifically  at  the  target  year  of 
2030  and  describe  in  very  general  terms  the  nature  of  China  in 
that  year  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  international  system.1  This 
scenario  contains  no  major  surprises  or  wild  cards.  It  is  the  simple 
and  logical  continuation  of  the  policies  and  trends  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  is  currently  following.  What  follows  is  based  on  their  inter¬ 
nal  government  plans  as  well  as  mainstream  economic  projections. 

The  authors  conclude  that  in  2030  China  will  become  a  peer  to 
the  United  States  in  the  international  system.  Its  culture  will  re¬ 
main  fairly  constant;  its  political  system  will  be  in  its  sixth  post- 
Mao  generation;  its  economy  will  likely  be  ahead  of  the  United 
States,  though  per  capita  income  will  still  lag  behind;  and  its  mili¬ 
tary  spending,  while  likely  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
will  not  yet  have  produced  a  military  fully  equal  to  our  own. 

The  Culture  and  Demographics 
of  China  in  2030 

Despite  the  numerous  outward  developments  over  the  preceding 
50  years,  China  in  2030  will  likely  continue  to  be  influenced  greatly 
by  its  historical  cultural  ideals.  The  influence  of  Confucianism  will 
continue  as  the  prevalent  underlying  basis  for  much  of  the  Chinese 
approach  to  governance  and  behavior.  While  the  growing  popula¬ 
tion  continues  to  struggle  with  the  burden  of  developing  into  a 
“superpower,”  it  does  so  in  deference  to  the  authoritarian  regime 
that  continues  to  monitor  and  control  society.2 

Aside  from  the  basic  underlying  philosophy  of  Confucianism,  some 
minor  changes  in  religious  affiliation  among  the  populace  are  foreseen. 
China  will  likely  continue  its  tradition  as  a  nonreligious  country  with 
less  than  40  percent  of  the  population  claiming  religious  affiliation. 
Buddhism  will  still  dominate  as  the  religion  of  choice  for  those  who 
claim  an  affiliation.  However,  the  CCP  will  continue  to  monitor  and 
control  Buddhism  to  ensure  it  does  not  compete  for  power  with  the 
ruling  party.  Islam  may  grow  in  popularity  in  western  China  but  will 
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not  significantly  intrude  into  populated  regions.  Christianity  will  grow 
considerably.  Evidence  of  some  increase  in  tolerance  of  the  Christian 
faith  can  be  found  in  the  recent  Vatican  appointment  of  a  Chinese 
cardinal  with  the  concurrence  of  Beijing.3  Nonetheless,  while  on 
the  rise,  Christianity  will  still  be  a  minor  Chinese  religion  in  2030.  As 
stated,  the  dominant  ideology  followed  by  the  majority  of  Chinese  in 
2030  will  continue  to  be  Confucianism,  which  is  officially  promoted 
by  the  CCP  as  a  means  for  improving  the  harmonious  society. 

Since  the  early  twenty-first  century,  the  CCP  has  taken  a  road  of 
incremental  democratization  to  allow  the  party  to  stay  in  power  but 
has  also  increased  the  level  of  participation  at  the  lowest  levels. 
This  path  has  been  gradual  in  nature  and  has  followed  the  Singa¬ 
pore  model.  There  democratic  reforms  were  made,  but  the  free¬ 
doms  that  went  with  those  reforms  were  controlled.  Over  time  both 
the  Singaporean  and  Chinese  systems  have  relied  on  Confucian 
ideals  and  strong  economic  programs  to  keep  the  ruling  party  in 
power.  As  David  Shambaugh  advocated,  incremental  democracy 
encourages  dynamic  stability  so  that  political  reform  is  used  to 
“keep  social  and  political  order.”  In  essence,  the  CCP  will  likely  al¬ 
low  demonstrations  and  carefully  manage  how  it  deals  with  them 
to  ensure  that  public  concerns  are  addressed  but  not  in  a  way  that 
calls  into  question  the  mandate  for  the  party  to  rule  the  people. 

Despite  the  prevalence  of  Confucian  culture,  some  Western 
practices  will  become  more  ingrained  in  Chinese  society.  The  edu¬ 
cation  system  will  probably  continue  to  evolve  along  the  Western 
model.  Large  numbers  of  Chinese  elites  are  being  educated  in 
Western  universities  today,  and  this  will  likely  continue  the  trend 
of  the  “Westernization”  of  major  universities  in  China  itself.  This 
trend,  which  occurred  in  the  1800s  and  again  after  the  death  of 
Mao  Zedong,  is  expected  to  persist.4 

This  increased  Westernization  of  education  will  also  likely  result 
in  greater  awareness  of  perspectives  that  lie  outside  China's  bound¬ 
aries.  In  areas  from  fashion  to  the  Internet,  the  younger  generation 
will  probably  adopt  many  aspects  of  the  lifestyles  of  their  Western 
counterparts  though  they  may  be  somewhat  behind.5  As  a  result, 
the  younger  generation  will  behave  in  a  less  inhibited  manner  in 
their  personal  lives  and,  like  their  Western  counterparts,  will  seek 
to  explore  their  individuality  and  personal  freedom.  Thus,  over 
time  China  is  expected  to  be  a  freer,  more  educated,  and  more  de¬ 
veloped  society,  but  with  only  sporadic  and  minor  challenges  to  the 
CCP’s  authoritarian  rule. 

Chinese  demographics  pose  a  potential  problem.  After  a  period 
of  rapid  population  expansion  in  the  early  days  of  the  CCP,  the 
“one  child”  policy  and  other  social  pressures  will  have  effectively 
slowed  population  growth  to  one  of  the  slowest  rates  in  the  world 
among  developed  nations.  China’s  population  will  reach  1.46  billion 
(to  include  Taiwan  and  all  administrative  regions)  with  a  projected 
peak  around  the  year  2045  of  below  1.6  billion  (see  fig.  20). 6 
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Figure  20.  China’s  population  projected  to  2050.  (Reprinted  from  Goldman 
Sachs,  BRICs  and  Beyond  [New  York,  NY:  Goldman  Sachs,  2006],  47.) 


While  population  control  has  been  quite  effective,  the  number  of 
young  people  has  been  reduced,  which  will  result  in  a  substantial 
graying  of  Chinese  society  by  2030  (see  fig.  21).7  The  increased 
number  of  elderly  will  eventually  affect  both  societal  norms  and 
potentially  the  economic  base.  By  2030  over  500  million  Chinese 
will  be  in  the  over-50  category,  which  at  that  time  will  account  for 
37  percent  of  the  total  population.  This  trend  will  likely  worsen 
even  further  with  time,  meaning  that  the  number  of  workers  in 
their  prime  working  years  will  be  approximately  equal  to  those  over 
50  years  of  age.8  Social  strains  on  the  system  or  forcing  workers 
into  longer  careers  may  take  place. 

While  migration  in  and  out  of  China  has  increased  considerably, 
the  apparent  homogeneity  of  Chinese  society  should  remain  rela¬ 
tively  unchanged.  China  in  2030  will  still  have  approximately  91 
percent  of  the  population  claiming  Han-Chinese  roots. 

By  2030  the  Chinese  population  will  be  aging  rapidly.  As  a  result 
the  younger  generation  will  probably  become  the  most  educated  of 
any  generation  in  Chinese  history.  With  only  17  percent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  5-19  age  group,  the  burden  on  the  education  system 
will  have  decreased.  This,  in  turn,  will  increase  the  opportunity 
and,  thus,  the  percentage  of  youth  who  completes  primary  and 
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Figure  21.  China’s  population  distribution  by  age  projected  to  2050.  (Reprinted 
from  Goldman  Sachs,  BRICs  and  Beyond  [New  York,  NY:  Goldman  Sachs,  2006],  47.) 


secondary  education.  By  2030  these  figures  will  likely  be  more 
than  90  percent.  Attendance  in  primary  and  secondary  school  is 
expected  to  be  on  par  with  Western  norms  at  over  99  and  95  per¬ 
cent,  respectively.  Furthermore,  higher  education  will  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  economic  boom.  Chinese  policies  to  improve  the 
university  system  result  in  many  of  China’s  universities  (over  100) 
being  considered  equivalent  to  their  Western  counterparts.9  In  ad¬ 
dition,  given  the  smaller  numbers  of  youth  entering  the  workforce, 
a  greater  percentage  of  them  should  be  able  to  find  jobs  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  degrees  and  expertise,  as  competition  for  these 
positions  will  be  lessened.  Overall,  the  improvement  of  China's  edu¬ 
cation  system  will  effectively  improve  its  ability  to  compete  intel¬ 
lectually  on  the  world  market  and  internally  raise  the  literacy  rate 
to  over  95  percent,  placing  China  in  the  top  15  nations  of  the  world. 

Finally,  by  2030  China  will  have  evolved  into  a  modern  nation 
where  most  of  the  population  enjoys  modern  conveniences  and  ties 
to  the  global  environment.  Connection  to  the  Internet  will  be  com¬ 
monplace  and  not  a  novelty  in  any  region.  China  will  be  one  of  the 
leaders  in  technical  expertise,  and  the  majority  of  the  50-and-below 
generation  will  be  technically  literate  and  computer  savvy.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  ceased  trying  to  control  the  flow  of  information 
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and  connectivity  to  the  Internet.  Younger  generations  will  be  fully 
connected  with  virtual  identities  and  all  of  the  resultant  intellec¬ 
tual  benefits  and  stimulus  found  throughout  the  West.  Life  in  ma¬ 
jor  Chinese  cities  will  resemble  those  found  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

Overall,  the  population  will  be  content  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
China,  but  there  are  issues  that  will  cause  growing  concern  in  the 
coming  years.  The  two  biggest  issues  are  the  aging  population  and 
the  environment.  With  an  ever-decreasing  workforce  providing  for 
an  increasingly  elderly  population,  serious  economic  questions 
must  be  addressed.  High  health  care  costs  make  these  questions 
more  difficult.10  In  addition,  environmental  concerns  and  worries 
over  water  scarcity  will  weigh  heavily.  These  two  issues  together 
have  the  potential  to  create  widespread  discontent  beyond  the 
younger  generation  into  the  middle-aged  generation.  If  these  issues 
are  not  dealt  with  properly  in  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury,  a  rising  opposition,  possibly  under  a  democratic  banner, 
could  challenge  the  CCP. 

Chinese  Politics  in  2030 

China’s  ruling  body  in  2030  at  first  sight  might  look  like  an  incre¬ 
mental  product  of  its  predecessors,  but  the  “sixth  generation”  of 
leaders  is  likely  to  have  a  very  different  perspective  based  on  the 
challenges  they  faced  in  coming  to  power  in  addition  to  the  unrelent¬ 
ing  geopolitical  straits  they  now  navigate.11  The  50  years  prior  to 
2030  were  underscored  by  China’s  converting  its  resources,  both 
human  and  natural,  into  affluence.  Although  China  has  been  a  re¬ 
gional  power,  by  2030  the  CCP  will  be  in  a  position  to  convert  its 
affluence  into  influence,  matching  the  United  States  in  its  status  as 
a  superpower.  Linkage  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  harmonious  society, 
scientific  development  concept,  and  the  Five  Principles  of  Peaceful 
Coexistence  will  endure;  however,  Chinese  leaders  will  look  to  stra¬ 
tegic  options  that  challenge  the  United  States’  global  position. 

Sixth  Generation — Veterans  of  Crisis 

Whether  successors  to  the  top  posts  in  China  by  2030  are  men¬ 
tored  and  promoted  by  Xi  Jinping  or  Li  Keqiang,  the  leading  fifth- 
generation  members,  they  probably  will  have  risen  during  a  period 
of  repeated  crises  that  tested  the  core  of  the  CCP’s  mandate  to  rule. 
In  coming  to  power,  they  will  have  had  considerable  time  to  study 
the  office  of  the  president  and  closely  observe  the  standing  polit- 
buro  committee.  They  will  have  handled  China’s  reaction  to  eco¬ 
nomic  turmoil,  worked  to  enact  stopgap  reforms  to  answer  public 
outrage  about  environmental  issues,  and  confronted  domestic  ter¬ 
rorism  from  groups  like  the  Eastern  Turkestan  Islamic  Movement. 12 
Also  during  this  period,  these  leaders  will  have  managed  conflict, 
which  affects  China’s  new  interests  in  Africa,  and  will  have  worked 
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to  mitigate  competition  across  eveiy  axis  from  India,  all  with  the 
Taiwan  scenario  potentially  left  unresolved.13  The  only  way  the  rul¬ 
ing  elite  has  remained  viable  through  this  upheaval  is  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  yield  to  the  public  in  terms  of  major  system  reform.  It  seems 
the  Chinese  people  will  forego  major  political  upheaval  as  long  as 
CCP  policies  continue  to  morph  to  their  benefit.  The  logical  result 
is  that  China  will  reach  2030  with  a  well-tested  group  of  leaders 
whose  decisions  may  well  be  predictable  based  on  their  objective  to 
sustain  the  mandate  of  the  Chinese  populace. 

More  Democracy? 

The  CCP  will  continue  to  roll  out  democratic  reforms  and  ex¬ 
periments  but  at  a  veiy  measured  pace.  Membership  and  an  active 
role  in  the  CCP  will  likely  remain  selective  through  2030.  However, 
by  2030  participation  in  the  government  will  be  possible  from  local 
to  national  levels  through  tightly  controlled  elective  processes. 
Nonparty  seats  will  be  very  small  in  number  and  have  very  limited 
voting  rights.  The  result  will  be  a  vehicle  that  enables  an  accurate 
representation  of  public  opinion  to  make  it  up  through  the  system 
to  the  decision-making  elite  without  challenging  the  power  struc¬ 
ture  or  party  dominance.  The  “relief  valve”  sought  and  gained  from 
this  policy  is  a  major  decrease  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  protests 
occurring  across  the  country  each  year.  That  being  stated,  the 
“door”  to  democracy  could  be  opened,  with  new  voices  allowed  into 
the  Chinese  political  discourse. 

The  CCP  is  expected  to  continue  its  growth,  reaching  approxi¬ 
mately  150  million  by  2030.  compared  to  its  74  million  members  in 
2007.  It  will  be  reflective  of  all  demographic  groups  in  the  nation. 
The  trends  shown  in  chapter  3  will  continue,  with  membership  no 
longer  predicated  on  adherence  to  a  specific  ideology.  Ascension 
into  the  higher  echelons  of  power,  position,  and  access  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  existing  trends  of  the  elites  composed  mainly  of  “new 
wealth”  barons.  Forays  into  elective  positions  on  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  will  continue  to  be  more  of  a  symbolic  gesture  rather  than 
power  sharing.  Democracy  with  Chinese  characteristics  will  resemble 
something  more  analogous  to  a  “China,  Inc.”  model,  made  up  of  the 
capitalist  and  top  strata  as  board  members  in  the  2,500-member 
ruling  body  as  opposed  to  reformed  communists  raised  during  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  As  a  result,  China  will  remain  a  centrally  con¬ 
trolled,  authoritarian-ruled  nation  as  it  has  been  throughout  its 
long  history. 

Power,  but  not  Absolute 

The  sixth  generation  will  preside  over  great  power  in  terms  of 
wealth,  influence,  and  military  might.  By  2030  China’s  economic 
growth  will  have  gradually  slowed  to  a  more  modest  4-6  percent, 
rather  than  the  explosive  double-digit  growth  at  the  start  of  the 
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century.  China  will  be  fully  integrated  in  the  global  political  system 
holding  memberships  or  partnerships  in  almost  every  union  and 
treaty  organization  in  the  world  to  include  the  United  Nations, 
ASEAN,  APEC,  the  African  Union,  and  the  European  Union.  It  will 
also  enjoy  the  prestige  of  being  the  founding  member  of  the  SCO, 
covering  most  of  central  and  southwest  Asia. 

As  discussed  in  chapter  5,  the  PLA  will  become  a  formidable 
force.  While  Chinese  politicians  will  likely  hold  fast  to  their  rhetoric 
that  China  lacks  capabilities  and  the  world  should  not  view  its 
military  as  a  threat,  its  military  will  be  rapidly  increasing  in 
strength.  The  world  will  be  concerned  about  China’s  military 
strength,  and  the  Assassin’s  Mace-class  (Sha  Shou  Jian,  tf'rf  H) 
weaponry — a  suite  of  nano,  bio,  genetic,  and  directed-energy  weap¬ 
ons  geared  to  achieve  decisive  asymmetric  victory.  This  may  give 
China’s  authoritarian  leaders  more  options,  but  in  reality,  their 
power  will  be  far  from  absolute. 

China’s  2030  population  of  1 .46  billion  will  have  grown  in  parallel 
with  its  rising  affluence.  As  public  demonstrations  increased  in  the 
1990s  and  2000s,  the  CCP  was  compelled  to  announce  initiatives 
to  address  the  environment,  rule  of  law,  corruption,  and  wealth 
disparity.14  Over  the  next  20  years,  these  reforms  will  probably  be 
effective,  as  a  failure  to  achieve  some  level  of  success  could  be 
tantamount  to  relinquishing  the  Mandate  of  Heaven.  However,  this 
will  almost  certainly  cause  the  people  to  understand  that  while 
China  is  a  one-party  authoritarian  system,  it  is  beholden  at  some 
level  to  its  people.  “China  Inc.,”  where  the  people  are  stockholders 
and  the  CCP  the  board,  may  be  the  best  metaphor  to  describe  the 
evolving  Chinese  system.  For  the  stockholders  (population)  in 
2030,  it  is  clear  that  stability  and  wealth  will  be  more  important 
national  values  than  freedom  and  democracy.  As  their  affluence 
grows,  so  too  will  their  expectations  of  what  their  leadership  should 
be  able  to  provide.  Whether  or  not  the  sixth  generation  succeeds 
depends  in  large  part  on  its  international  policy  and  strategy. 

The  Global  Politik 

The  world  of  2030  will  be  complicated.  The  world  will  no  longer 
be  globalizing — it  will  be  globalized.  In  2030  the  phenomena  Tom 
Friedman  aptly  identified  in  The  World  Is  Flat  will  be  a  postmortem 
case  study.  Alternative  energies  may  rival  or  even  surpass  oil  as 
the  main  driver  of  the  world’s  economies — a  development  that 
could  lead  to  almost  as  many  geopolitical  crises  as  when  oil  was 
scarce.  China’s  interests  in  Africa  may  drive  it  to  join  in  bilateral 
and  multilateral  partnerships  to  address  new  security  issues  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  that  arise  from  the  planet’s  oil-producing 
countries’  decreasing  incomes.  The  race  among  developed  coun¬ 
tries  will  now  largely  be  for  product  market  share. 
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China’s  focus  on  the  United  States  as  an  adversary  will  lose 
ground  to  concerns  over  India  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  as  In¬ 
dia  is  expected  to  grow  into  an  economy  surpassing  the  United 
States  and  rivaling  China  around  this  time  frame.15  While  in  2030 
China  will  still  be  the  largest  economy  in  Asia,  India’s  economic 
output  will  be  rapidly  rising  with  an  economy  similar  to  China’s  in 
every  way,  except  that  India’s  system  will  continue  to  be  based  on 
democracy.  Within  Asia,  China’s  claim  to  the  Spratley  Island  group 
will  be  secure,  and  China’s  influence  will  be  sufficient  to  have  se¬ 
cured  port  agreements  with  most  nations  in  the  region,  including 
Burma,  Malaysia,  and  Pakistan. 

Although  relations  with  the  United  States  should  remain  stable, 
the  sixth  generation  of  post-Mao  leadership  will  resent  continued 
US  basing  in  the  Pacific  and  will  structure  its  rhetoric  accordingly. 
It  will  routinely  question  US  motives  in  maintaining  an  obsolete 
structure  when  China  can  and  will  be  willing  to  guarantee  the  re¬ 
gion’s  free  trade  and  security.  Japan,  Korea,  and  Australia  will 
likely  seek  a  US  presence  to  provide  a  counterbalance  to  China, 
but  for  political  reasons  they  will  need  to  be  guarded  about  their 
public  messages  leaning  too  far  in  either  direction.  With  China 
seeking  to  potentially  adopt  the  Singapore  model  (much  of  Singa¬ 
pore’s  indigenous  population  is  ethnic  Chinese),  close  relations  be¬ 
tween  these  two  countries  seem  almost  certain.  The  United  States 
may  lose  any  chance  for  basing  rights  in  Singapore  in  the  event  of 
a  conflict  with  China.  Because  the  Chinese  may  have  both  areas  of 
agreement  and  disagreement  with  the  United  States  simultane¬ 
ously,  a  “compartmented  diplomacy  system”  is  a  plausible  out¬ 
come.  Such  an  approach  would  be  based  on  pragmatism,  in  which 
areas  where  Sino-US  cooperation  of  mutual  benefit  are  diplomati¬ 
cally  separated  from  those  areas  of  disagreement. 

The  Mandate 

Throughout  the  dynastic  periods  and  even  today,  the  Chinese 
people  have  acquiesced  to  centralized  power  when  ruled  justly.  The 
mandate  of  heaven  tenant  is  an  essential  element  held  by  those  in 
power,  and  when  lost,  regime  change  may  quickly  follow.  This  con¬ 
cern  may  be  a  constant  worry  of  China’s  leaders  in  2030.  It  is  the 
Chinese  people  in  the  year  2030  who  hold  that  mandate,  and  even 
without  voting  rights,  they  will  be  cognizant  of  this  fact.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  leadership  will  have  to  make  all  policy  decisions  in  that  prism. 
This  makes  decisions  predictable  as  long  as  Chinese  public  opin¬ 
ion  can  be  anticipated.  Predicting  flashpoints  within  China  is  as 
important  as  being  able  to  counter  its  diplomatic,  cyber,  military, 
or  economic  capabilities. 

The  concern  is  what  happens  if  the  economy  or  environment 
suddenly  goes  awry.  Whether  due  to  resources,  the  interconnect¬ 
edness  of  the  global  economy,  climate  change,  or  other  factors,  if  it 
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appears  that  China’s  political  leaders  are  close  to  losing  their  man¬ 
date,  the  situation  could  become  dangerous.  Some  heads  of  state 
are  more  inclined  to  use  force  when  concerned  about  domestic 
public  opinion.16  As  a  result,  the  United  States  must  be  ready  for 
some  type  of  conflict  should  a  dying  regime  do  whatever  it  feels  is 
necessary  to  save  itself. 

China’s  Economy  in  2030 

The  future  of  China’s  economy  will  be  the  result  of  many  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  forces  that  play  out  between  now  and  2030.  By 
2030  China,  guided  by  the  principles  of  “Harmonious  Society,”  will 
have  the  world’s  largest  economy  and  will  surpass  the  United 
States  in  economic  size.  China  will  gain  international  recognition 
as  a  peer  to  the  United  States  on  the  international  stage  and  will 
secure  its  status  as  the  preeminent  regional  power  in  Southeastern 
Asia.  Although  China’s  total  economic  output  will  surpass  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  it  will  require  further  growth  to  fulfill 
the  needs  of  its  population.  China’s  per  capita  GDP  will  still  lag 
behind  most  of  the  West  and  will  likely  be  around  $18, 000. 17 

To  support  needed  growth,  China's  economy  will  successfully 
transition  from  one  of  reproduction  to  one  of  innovation.  The  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  necessary  shift  was  constructed  by  Hu  Jintao’s  Har¬ 
monious  Society  address  in  2007.  Subsequent  investment  by  the 
Chinese  government  in  science  and  technology  is  leading  to  China’s 
explosive  technological  advancements,  which  will  enable  it  to  achieve 
peer  status  with  the  United  States  in  technological  innovation.  An¬ 
other  enabler  to  China’s  successful  economic  ascendance  is  the  di¬ 
vestment  of  state-owned  enterprises  and  its  transition  to  a  market- 
driven  economy  with  “Chinese  characteristics.”  By  2030  China  will 
probably  have  found  ways  to  overcome  its  internal  migration  issues, 
allowing  its  labor  force  to  better  react  to  market  demands. 

China’s  economic  success  as  it  transitions  to  a  developed  nation 
will  bring  with  it  the  creation  of  a  consuming  middle  class.  For  in¬ 
stance,  China’s  overcrowded  super  highways  will  see  at  least  40 
million  additional  automobiles  beyond  the  numbers  of  2007.  Even 
with  increases  in  efficiency,  China’s  sustained  growth  will  increase 
energy  consumption  by  at  least  150  percent  over  the  next  22  years, 
and  this  assumes  its  energy  efficiency  efforts  have  cut  in  half  the 
number  of  barrels  of  oil  to  produce  a  given  level  of  economic  out¬ 
put.  China’s  demand  on  the  world’s  energy  resources,  along  with  a 
resurgent  Russian  and  developing  Indian  economy,  will  certainly 
place  pressure  on  world  fossil  fuel  markets  and  will  drive  global 
investment  in  alternative  energies. 

Despite  China’s  efforts  to  increase  energy  efficiency  and  secure 
access  to  energy  markets,  it  will  likely  rely  heavily  on  its  own  coal 
resources,  as  they  are  available  and  reliable.  This  will  be  especially 
true  between  2010  and  2020,  which  will  result  in  high  levels  of 
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greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  pollution.  As  the  calendar  ticks  to¬ 
ward  2030,  China’s  growth  rates  will  decline  as  it  will  encounter 
increased  requirements  to  invest  in  research  and  development  for 
alternative-energy  technology,  and  the  cost  of  energy  will  eventu¬ 
ally  take  a  toll.  As  a  result  China’s  GDP  growth  rate  will  fall  into  the 
range  of  5-6  percent. 

China’s  economic  growth  has  been  the  source  of  much  concern 
throughout  the  world  as  greenhouse  emissions  and  pollution  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise.  These  problems  became  clear  to  the  world  as  a  result 
of  China’s  preparations  to  host  the  2008  Summer  Olympics.18  This 
was  acknowledged  in  Hu  Jintao’s  speech  to  the  17th  CCP  Con¬ 
gress.  There  the  president  advocated  the  development  of  laws  and 
policies  to  reverse  the  trend  of  pollution  and  restore  the  environ¬ 
ment.  19  However,  corruption  and  its  impact  on  the  fledgling  rule  of 
law  and  establishment  of  internationally  recognized  governance 
practices  with  Chinese  characteristics  will  likely  slow  implementa¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  new  environmental  policies.  Combined 
with  continued  inertia  in  using  existing  fossil  fuel  reserves,  by 
2030  China  will  be  faced  with  significant  challenges  for  future  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  with  a  need  for  investment  in  renewable  and  envi¬ 
ronmentally  friendly  technologies  to  address  these  problems. 

China  is  one  of  the  nations  most  acutely  affected  by  desertifica¬ 
tion  today.20  The  slow  onset  of  technology  to  facilitate  environmen¬ 
tally  friendly  development  will  continue  this  process,  resulting  in 
further  desertification  and  continued  destruction  of  the  ecosystem. 
This  problem  may  be  further  exacerbated  by  climate  change,  which 
may  be  accelerated  by  Chinese  developmental  strategies.21  The  com¬ 
bination  of  this  environmental  degradation  and  China’s  culpability 
in  its  own  environmental  demise  may  cause  humiliation  and  a  so¬ 
cial  backlash  that  could  risk  the  Mandate  of  Heaven  claimed  by  the 
government.  This  could  create  an  unstable  international  situation. 

Economic  integration  between  China  and  Taiwan  combined  with 
globalization  will  reduce  the  probability  of  armed  conflict.  Absent  a 
full  declaration  of  independence  by  Taiwan  or  other  compelling 
causes,  a  Chinese-Taiwanese  war  will  be  increasingly  unlikely  in 
the  future.  In  fact,  should  China  continue  to  slowly  open  its  mar¬ 
kets  and  system,  eventual  mutual  accommodation  or  even  merger 
is  possible. 

China’s  economic  growth  will  facilitate  its  becoming  increasingly 
involved  in  regional  and  global  humanitarian  assistance  efforts. 
China  has  capitalized  on  its  abundant  monetary  reserves  and  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  to  be  the  primary  caretaker  of  the  region  and  ex¬ 
tend  its  assistance  globally  as  well.  China’s  use  of  its  power  for 
peaceful  purposes  will  reassure  regional  neighbors  of  its  harmoni¬ 
ous  intentions  and  secure  its  position  as  a  responsible  partner  on 
the  world  stage. 

Overall,  China  will  be  an  economic  superpower  by  2030.  Even 
using  a  conservative  set  of  figures,  its  economy  will  likely  be  at 
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least  10  percent  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Such  a 
growth  rate  is  rapid  enough  to  produce  a  nation  capable  of  project¬ 
ing  power  yet  slow  enough  to  risk  some  internal  instability.  This 
scenario  holds  potentially  significant  challenges.22 

China’s  Military  in  2030 

By  the  year  2030  China  will  have  reaped  the  benefits  of  years  of 
economic  growth  invested  in  a  broad  range  of  military  capabilities. 
Aided  by  foreign  technology  to  augment  indigenous  engineering. 
China  will  make  the  transition  from  a  buyer  to  a  developer  of  mili¬ 
tary  systems.  With  a  growing  blue-water  navy  to  complement  a 
world-class  air  force  and  the  world’s  largest  army.  China  will  grow 
to  be  a  formidable  military  peer  to  the  United  States  throughout 
the  Southeast  Asian  region. 

China’s  power  projection  capabilities,  while  rapidly  growing,  will 
still  slightly  lag  behind  the  United  States  in  this  time  frame.  As  a 
result,  significant  Chinese  force  projection  beyond  Southeast  Asia 
will  be  difficult.  Nonetheless,  China’s  military  will  be  sufficient  to 
deter  and  even  repel  almost  any  attempt  at  preemptive  action 
against  its  mainland  or  territories  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Beyond  the  Western  Pacific,  China  will  be  a  near-peer  to  the  US 
military.  China  will  be  able  to  project  some  aspects  of  its  military 
power  beyond  the  region  via  aircraft  carriers,  submarines,  conven¬ 
tional  ballistic  missiles,  cyberspace,  and  space  platforms.  China  is 
not  likely  to  have  an  expeditionary  force  on  par  with  the  United 
States  but  may  develop  transport  and  tanker  aircraft  to  extend  the 
PLA's  reach  to  areas  where  China  has  acquired  vital  interests  such 
as  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

As  China’s  military  capabilities  improve  and  its  vital  interests 
become  more  widely  based,  it  is  likely  to  use  joint  exercises  to  gain 
operational  experience  with  potentially  new  partners  in  Asia  and 
Africa  as  well  as  to  update  and  test  joint  and  combined  doctrine.  In 
addition,  new  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  will  need  to  be 
developed  for  the  assassin’s  mace  capabilities  it  currently  has  un¬ 
der  development. 

In  addition  to  combat  operations,  China  may  be  faced  with  hu¬ 
manitarian,  peacekeeping,  and/or  peacemaking  challenges  in  di¬ 
verse  regions  such  as  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  While  building 
goodwill  and  bolstering  China’s  international  image  as  a  growing 
power,  the  PLA  will  take  advantage  of  these  opportunities  to  ro¬ 
tate  officers  and  troops  through  the  operatfons  to  gain  valuable 
experience,  while  ensuring  stability  for  regions  from  which  China 
derives  economic  benefits  and  resources.  Conducting  these  op¬ 
erations  will  force  additional  innovation  in  force  projection  capa¬ 
bilities,  as  new  transport  capabilities  and  refueling  aircraft  will  be 
necessary  for  China  to  logistically  maintain  forces  forward  de¬ 
ployed  to  these  regions. 
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As  China  becomes  wealthier,  its  military  may  morph  into  a 
higher-paid  and  more  professional  force.  Coupled  with  a  campaign 
to  eliminate  PLA-owned  businesses,  these  changes  will  allow  mili¬ 
tary  officers  to  focus  more  on  professional  military  education  and 
developing  their  craft.  Over  time,  these  factors  risk  breeding  a  mili¬ 
tary  culture  of  superiority,  arrogance,  and  overconfidence  in  tech¬ 
nology  that  increasingly  advocates  offensive  or  preemptive  military 
strategies. 

China’s  military  capability  will  be  greatest  from  the  mainland 
out  to  the  “second  island  chain” — the  region  extending  south  and 
east  from  Japan  to  Guam  in  the  Western  Pacific.  As  a  regional  air 
and  naval  power,  China  will  routinely  cruise  these  waters  with  its 
carrier  strike  groups,  each  of  which  will  probably  have  a  variant  of 
the  J-12  fifth-generation  multirole  fighters.  Chinese-produced  de¬ 
stroyers,  submarines,  and  replenish-at-sea  ships  will  be  available 
to  service  these  carriers  in  Chinese  regional  waters.  By  2030  the 
Chinese  navy  will  likely  have  at  least  three  operational  carriers.  It 
will  probably  keep  one  in  the  Pacific  at  all  times,  one  in  port,  and 
the  other  available  for  shows  of  force  or  exercises  anywhere  among 
the  “string  of  pearls” — Hainan  Island,  through  the  Malacca  Straits, 
to  the  Middle  East,  the  Horn  of  Africa,  or  even  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
on  Africa’s  eastern  coast.  China  will  seek  to  assume  the  role  of 
guarantor  of  the  sea  lines  of  communication  in  the  region,  includ¬ 
ing  the  strategic  Straits  of  Malacca.  They  will  also  be  capable  of 
selectively  impeding  commerce  if  they  choose. 

As  a  regional  military  peer  to  the  United  States,  the  likelihood  of 
Sino-US  conflict  over  Taiwan  will  be  diminished.  Years  of  Chinese 
investment  in  antiaccess  capabilities  will  make  effective  aggressive 
action  by  the  United  States  or  its  allies  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  and  thus  unlikely  in  all  but  the  most  extreme  sce¬ 
narios.  Fifth-generation  aircraft,  DEWs,  and  world-class  SAM  sys¬ 
tems  will  make  the  Taiwan  Strait  airspace  difficult  to  penetrate. 
China’s  airborne  and  space-based  ISR  platforms  will  enable  the 
PLA  to  track  and  target  naval  and  air  forces  throughout  the  West¬ 
ern  Pacific.  Stand-off  weapons,  which  include  SRBM  and  cruise 
missiles — some  with  HPM  warheads  producing  EMP-like  effects — 
will  be  able  to  threaten  any  unhardened  US  forces  (Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force)  operating  within  1,000  km  of  China’s  shores. 

China  will  have  space  warfare  capability.  Kinetic  antisatellite 
weapons  will  be  available,  but  the  second-order  effects  will  likely  be 
too  politically  volatile  to  employ  these  weapons  except  in  serious 
circumstances.  China  may  not  need  to,  however.  Instead,  it  will 
have  the  ability  to  conduct  EW  denial-of-service  attacks  on  US 
space  systems  through  jamming  of  satellite  uplinks  and  downlinks. 

China  will  also  have  an  enhanced  cyberwarfare  capability.  China's 
ability  to  engage  in  computer  network  attacks  is  already  well 
known.  Over  the  coming  years,  better  offensive  and  defensive  cyber 
tools  will  probably  be  developed  by  China’s  military  forces.  This  will 
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give  the  Chinese  an  offensive  capability  in  cyberspace;  what  is  not 
known  is  how  willing  they  will  be  to  use  these  capabilities.  Many 
cyberwarfare  tools  (viruses,  malware,  etc.)  are  “one  shot”  weapons. 
Once  used,  an  antivirus  program  can  be  developed  to  make  future 
use  of  that  weapon  ineffective.  Thus,  many  of  these  tools  are  prone 
to  be  saved  for  critical  moments.  Depending  on  what  types  of  sys¬ 
tems  are  targeted,  second-  and  third-order  effects  can  be  hard  to 
predict.  Small  effects  in  a  power  grid,  for  example,  may  have  cas¬ 
cading  consequences  elsewhere.  Nonetheless,  despite  these  poten¬ 
tial  reasons  to  not  use  cyberwarfare,  the  Chinese  will  have  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  engage  in  network  attacks  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  delay  or  reduce  the  efficiency  with  which  the  United 
States  could  deploy  forces  during  hostilities. 

By  2030  the  mutual  strength  of  the  United  States  and  China  will 
mean  that  all-out  hostilities  would  produce  unacceptable  economic 
and  political  consequences  for  both  nations.  Similarly,  the  current 
generation  of  Taiwanese  leaders,  while  desiring  to  maintain  some 
autonomy,  has  moved  decidedly  away  from  rhetoric  regarding  in¬ 
dependence.  While  this  may  not  necessarily  mean  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  China-Taiwan  issue  is  immediately  in  sight,  it  appears 
that  the  risk  of  a  major  China-Taiwan  conflict  is  becoming  less 
likely  with  time. 

Beyond  its  backyard,  China  will  grow  in  influence  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  in  Africa.  The  greatest 
threats  to  China’s  security,  in  the  eyes  of  the  CCP,  are  those  that 
threaten  access  to  natural  resources.  While  China  has  avoided  ma¬ 
jor  economic  disruption  in  its  economic  ascent,  any  disruption  in 
the  flow  of  still-vital  oil,  metals,  and  food  would  be  of  grave  con¬ 
cern.  China  has  long  sought  to  become  self-reliant  in  protecting  its 
sea  lines  of  communication  and  will  gradually  loosen  the  US  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  blue  water  naval  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  off  the  Horn 
of  Africa,  and  along  Africa’s  west  coast.  In  addition  to  patrolling  the 
sea  lanes,  Chinese  security  forces  will  likely  come  to  guard  much 
of  Africa’s  oil  infrastructure,  though  probably  not  with  formal  PLA 
troops.  These  forces  will  not  only  seek  to  guarantee  security  for 
needed  food  and  resources  but  also  for  the  many,  perhaps  millions, 
of  Chinese  laborers  who  will  own  and  run  Chinese  companies  pro¬ 
ducing  and  mining  the  oil  and  minerals.  These  security  needs  may 
include  Sudan  and  Nigeria.  To  protect  these  interests,  China  will 
likely  seek  opportunities  for  even  greater  control  of  the  African  se¬ 
curity  situation. 

As  a  result  of  China’s  expanding  military  capabilities,  there  is  a 
wider  range  of  potential  conflicts  with  China  in  the  future  than  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  Taiwan  problem,  a  perennial  favorite  in  war 
games,  will  no  longer  be  the  most  likely  possibility  by  2030.  While 
both  the  United  States  and  China  have  a  lot  to  lose  in  conflict  with 
each  other,  conflicting  resource  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  con¬ 
cerns  over  rare  earth  mineral  rights  in  Africa,  or  tensions  between 
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opposing  groups  in  Africa  are  all  potential  sources  of  political  dis¬ 
content  between  the  two  major  powers.  As  was  stated  previously, 
should  China’s  leadership  find  itself  in  a  deteriorating  domestic 
situation,  conflict  designed  to  rally  the  citizemy  around  the  flag 
could,  with  an  expanded  military,  take  on  a  myriad  of  forms.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  the  cause  of  discontent  is  economic  or  resource  based, 
China  may  have  vital  interests  in  the  Middle  East  or  Africa  that 
could  clash  with  similarly  critical  interests  for  the  United  States  or 
its  allies. 


Notes 

1.  The  reader  should  remember  that  this  monograph  is  part  of  a  larger  study 
entitled  Blue  Horizons.  Blue  Horizons  is,  in  part,  a  scenario-based  study.  The 
academic  and  strategic-planning  value  of  using  this  methodology  is  described  at 
length  in  Peter  Schwartz,  The  Art  of  the  Long  View  (New  York,  NY:  Doubleday 
Publishers,  1991). 
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-kiun_j_en.html  (accessed  8  February  2009). 
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(accessed  27  April  2009). 

5.  Given  the  lag  in  per  capita  income,  the  younger  generation  in  China  in  2030 
may  be  constrained.  This  may  result  in  the  masses  being  two  to  three  decades 
behind  their  Western  counterparts  in  some  of  these  areas,  though  in  the  wealthier 
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10.  One  of  the  key  questions  for  China  is  whether  its  population  may  need  to 
remain  employed  well  past  the  retirement  ages  seen  in  other  countries.  What  is 
clear  is  that  a  socialist  retirement  system  enabling  early  retirement  is  not  compatible 
with  China’s  demographic  profile. 

11.  The  fifth  generation  will  be  those  who  succeed  Hu  Jintao  in  2012.  As  stated, 
this  is  veiy  likely  to  be  either  Xi  Jinping  or  Li  Kiquang,  two  individuals  who  have 
been  mentored  by  Hu  Jintao  for  most  of  their  careers.  This  fifth  generation  will 
control  China  until  the  early  2020s.  The  generation  mentored  by  Jinping  or  Kiquang 
will  be  in  power  as  China  enters  the  year  2030 — the  sixth  generation  of  leaders  after 
Mao  Zedong. 
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12.  That  these  leaders  will  witness  these  events  is  guaranteed,  as  they  are  all 
under  way  now.  The  bursting  of  the  "housing  bubble”  in  the  United  States  is 
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(accessed  7  March  2008).  This  report  clearly  states  that  not  only  is  China  a  key 
contributor  to  the  problems  of  global  warming,  it  is  also  likely  to  be  among  the 
regions  of  the  world  most  severely  affected,  with  temperature  changes  approaching 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  per  decade  over  the  upcoming  century. 

22.  The  reader  should  note  that  this  monograph  is  based  on  some  reasonably 
conservative  economic  projections.  The  World  Bank  has  a  much  more  robust 
estimate  of  China’s  future  growth — the  China  high  economic  line  in  figure  13.  If  this 
growth  curve  were  to  hold  over  the  next  22  years,  China’s  economy  would  dwarf  the 
US  economy  by  a  margin  of  roughly  three  to  one.  Before  discounting  this  possibility 
entirely,  in  two  years  since  the  World  Bank  made  this  projection,  China’s  growth 
has  exceeded  that  curve  by  nearly  7  percent.  Were  China  to  maintain  this  pattern 
of  growth,  it  would  present  an  entirely  different  set  of  challenges  to  the  United 
States — challenges  potentially  on  a  scale  where  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  even  contemplate  a  response. 
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Chapter  7 

Conclusion 

US  Capabilities  Needed  to  Respond 
to  Potential  Chinese  Challenges 

When  one  has  finished  building  one’s  house,  one  sud¬ 
denly  realizes  that  in  the  process  one  has  learned  some¬ 
thing  that  one  needed  to  know  in  the  worst  wag — before 
one  began. 

— Friedrich  Nietzsche 

The  US  military  in  2030  is  already  largely  built.  Many  of  its  most 
valuable  systems  that  will  be  flying  two  decades  from  now  are  ei¬ 
ther  already  in  the  inventory  or  will  be  procured  in  the  next  few 
years.  In  all  cases,  they  are  on  the  drawing  boards  now.  This  chap¬ 
ter  explores  the  capabilities  the  United  States  will  require  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  China  in  2030.  The  conclusions  were  formed 
via  a  formalized  Delphi  process,  drawing  upon  19  of  the  US  mili¬ 
tary’s  foremost  experts — the  top  12  percent  of  the  military’s  colo¬ 
nels  and  lieutenant  colonels  who  were  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their 
senior  service  school  class.  After  analyzing  all  the  data  and  using  a 
scenario-based  war  game,  this  study  has  concluded  that  Nietzsche 
was  right.  We  have  learned  things  we  needed  to  know  in  the  worst 
way,  before  we  began  to  build  the  military  of  2030 — a  military  al¬ 
ready  partially  constructed. 

The  War-Game  Delphi  Process 

The  authors  presented  the  economic,  political,  and  cultural  data 
to  the  assembled  team  of  experts.  These  experts  were  broken  into 
four  groups;  each  spent  time  analyzing  the  implications  of  a  2030 
China  for  the  United  States.  The  groups  reconvened  after  finalizing 
their  conclusions  and  made  a  report  to  the  entire  study  team.  After 
this  report,  multiple  additional  rounds  of  discussion  and  debate 
ensued.  The  results  in  this  chapter  are  the  outcome  of  this  process. 

There  are  some  limitations  to  this  process.  No  perfect  clairvoy¬ 
ance  of  the  future  is  possible  or  should  be  assumed.  While  this  is  the 
result  of  the  combined  intellect  and  experience  of  a  group  of  highly 
talented  and  experienced  senior  military  leaders,  some  concepts  and 
capabilities  described  require  further  analysis.  This  team  contained 
a  broad  range  of  expertise,  but  detailed  knowledge  of  every  science 
that  lies  behind  every  system  or  concept  was  not  available.  Thus, 
while  the  reader  can  be  assured  the  conclusions  are  well  grounded, 
further  analysis  on  system  design  and  concepts  of  operations  are 
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appropriate  for  many  of  the  recommended  future  concepts.  This  pa¬ 
per  successfully  lays  the  ground  work  for  these  studies. 

Potential  Sources  of  Future  Conflict 

The  current  leadership  of  China  has  made  it  clear  that  it  does 
not  seek  conflict  with  the  West  either  in  the  short  or  long  term.  Hu 
Jintao’s  repeated  calls  for  a  Harmonious  Society  appear  to  ring 
true.  China  is  now  tied  closely  to  the  international  economy;  con¬ 
tinued  economic  growth  seems  to  be  a  necessary  (though  not  nec¬ 
essarily  a  sufficient)  condition  for  internal  stability,  and  thus  China 
has  no  vested  interest  in  creating  conditions  that  would  slow  its 
economic  growth.  In  fact,  these  ties  suggest  China  has  a  strong 
interest  in  maintaining  international  stability.  In  contrast  to  hegemonic 
transition  theory’s  usual  conclusion,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
compelling  reason  to  believe  that  China  and  the  United  States  are 
destined  to  become  mortal  adversaries  as  China  rises  to  peer  status. 

However,  potential  sources  of  instability  in  China  could  cause 
problems  resulting  in  external  conflict.  One  possible  path  would  be 
consistent  with  the  lateral  pressure  theory.  First  proffered  by  Robert 
C.  North,  Ole  R.  Holsti,  and  Nazli  Choucri,  the  theory  suggests  that 
an  increasing  population  and  demand  for  resources  may  generate 
“lateral  pressure”  for  access  to  resources  outside  the  political  con¬ 
trol  of  the  state.1  This  pressure  may  result  in  wars  of  expansion, 
though  in  the  case  of  China,  it  would  seem  more  likely  to  result  in 
tension  or  conflict  in  a  location  geographically  removed  from  either 
China  or  the  US  mainland.  Among  the  resources  China  is  expected 
to  require  in  increasing  quantities  in  the  future  are  fossil  fuels  and 
foodstuffs.  The  need  for  food  or  oil  could  cause  China,  in  search  of 
its  vital  interests,  to  have  these  interests  conflict  with  those  of  ei¬ 
ther  the  United  States  or  one  of  its  allies.  In  such  a  case,  a  poten¬ 
tial  cause  for  conflict  might  be  present. 

A  potential  source  of  conflict  is  problems  of  internal  stability. 
China  already  faces  tens  of  thousands  of  demonstrations  against 
the  Communist  Party  every  year.  While  the  CCP  has  been  willing  to 
expand  democratic  processes  at  low  levels  (e.g.,  municipalities),  it 
has  consistently  been  understood  that  there  is  but  one  party  in 
China,  and  the  CCP  is  always  in  charge. 

Environmental  crises  and  any  extended  periods  of  slow  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  could  potentially  destabilize  China,  challenging  the 
legitimacy  of  the  government,  its  Mandate  of  Heaven.2  Potentially 
exacerbating  this  problem  is  that  in  recent  years  China  has  been 
successful  in  raising  the  standard  of  living  for  its  rural  poor. 
Through  television,  radio,  and  travel,  China’s  rural  population  has 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  increased  wealth  of  China's 
coastal  zones.  Any  event  that  constrains  China’s  growth  (whether 
environmental  or  economic)  could  halt  China’s  efforts  to  improve 
the  lives  of  its  rural  population,  thus  increasing  internal  stability. 
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Of  concern  is  that  internal  instability  has  historically  been  linked 
to  international  conflict.  States  sometimes  create  conflicts  for  the 
risky  purpose  of  uniting  their  people.3  Such  conflicts  appear  even 
more  likely  in  regions  where  ethnic  and  state  boundaries  do  not 
coincide.  There  are  areas  in  Southeast  Asia  that  are  largely  ethnic 
Chinese  but  are  not  part  of  China. 

In  short,  the  analysis  suggests  that  without  a  catastrophic  error 
in  US  foreign  policy  regarding  Taiwan,  any  conflict  with  China  is 
likely  to  be  a  proxy  war  in  a  territoiy  off  the  mainland  of  both 
superpowers.  Indeed,  the  “Taiwan  Scenario,”  often  played  out  in 
military  war  games,  was  not  viewed  as  particularly  likely  in  2030 
due  to  its  capacity  for  escalation  in  ways  detrimental  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  both  major  powers.  Nonetheless,  even  in  a  proxy-war  situa¬ 
tion,  conflict  with  an  opponent  as  powerful  as  a  2030  China  is  not 
a  trivial  matter.  The  United  States  needs  to  bolster  its  capabilities 
to  be  ready  for  such  a  possibility. 

Challenges  Identified 

Should  the  United  States  engage  China  in  some  form  of  hostility, 
China  will  have  capabilities  far  beyond  those  of  any  opponent  the 
United  States  has  met  in  battle.  Key  areas  in  which  Chinese  tech¬ 
nology  might  successfully  challenge  US  capabilities  include  issues 
of  access  (deploying  our  forces  into  the  region),  space  (both  defend¬ 
ing  our  assets  and,  if  necessary,  attacking  theirs),  cyberspace  (de¬ 
fending  both  the  military  and  civilian  networked  infrastructures), 
and  in  areas  of  newly  emerging  technologies  such  as  micro-  and 
nanoscale  libers  and  machines. 

The  first  of  these  challenges  will  be  China’s  ever -improving  anti¬ 
access  capabilities.  By  2030  China  will  probably  have  very  long 
range  SAMs,  both  surface-  and  ship-based,  as  well  as  DE  weap¬ 
onry  that  could  make  it  difficult  for  existing  mobility  platforms  to 
get  to  or  get  inside  the  second  island  chain  (a  line  from  the  Mari¬ 
anas  Islands,  including  Guam,  across  northern  Australia,  to  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Malaysian  peninsula).  Improved  naval  anti¬ 
access  capability  in  the  form  of  quiet  submarines,  hypersonic  sur¬ 
face  and  ship-attack  missiles,  and  China's  own  carrier  battle 
groups  would  make  penetrating  this  line  difficult  for  the  US  Navy 
as  well.  Cruise  and  theater  ballistic  missiles  will  be  able  to  threaten 
any  air,  sea,  or  ground  force  across  this  entire  region.  The  funda¬ 
mental  problem  is  that  the  development  cycle  for  these  antiaccess 
defenses  can  be  as  little  as  5-10  years,  yet  the  timeline  to  develop 
major  offensive  capabilities  is  often  as  much  as  20  years.  If  these 
cycles  persist,  antiaccess  capabilities  will  prove  more  robust  than 
the  capabilities  to  penetrate  them.4 

China  is  also  investing  in  and  will  likely  develop  an  effective 
counterspace  capability.  Its  recent  test  of  an  air-to-space  missile 
is  but  one  example.  China's  DE  research  program  appears  on 
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track  to  give  it  the  ability  to  attack  space  assets  with  ground- 
based  lasers  before  2030,  with  the  potential  to  kill  satellites  at 
least  as  far  as  medium  Earth  (to  include  Molniya)  orbit  and  affect 
satellites  in  geosynchronous  orbit.  With  the  US  doctrine  requiring 
communications  and  information  dominance,  the  prospect  of 
having  to  rely  on  a  potentially  vulnerable  space  fleet  in  such  a 
conflict  was  viewed  as  unsettling.5 

China  also  seems  to  be  developing  a  significant  capability  in  the 
remaining  Air  Force  domain — cyberspace.  Recent  attacks  on  US 
network  infrastructure  have  been  traced  to  China.  Further,  it  is  not 
only  the  military  infrastructure  that  is  vulnerable.  As  a  recent  Cable 
News  Network  (CNN)  report  showed,  attacks  made  through  the 
Internet  can  disable  key  infrastructure,  leave  the  United  States 
without  a  functioning  utility  systems,  and  cause  permanent  de¬ 
struction  to  electric  generating  stations.6  As  much  of  the  commu¬ 
nications  and  transportation  infrastructure  of  the  United  States  is 
run  by  systems  similar  to  those  in  the  CNN  report,  the  United 
States’  ability  to  achieve  information  dominance  in  a  conflict  with 
China,  without  major  advances,  is  doubtful.  Further,  the  potential 
for  cyber  attacks  from  a  well-armed  cyber  opponent  causing  last¬ 
ing  damage  to  basic  US  infrastructure,  such  as  the  power  grid,  is  a 
major  concern. 

China  is  also  heavily  researching  nanoscale  and  microscale 
technologies,  an  effort  referred  to  as  China’s  “Manhattan  Project.” 
This  is  an  area  where  a  National  Science  Foundation-funded  study 
concluded  that  Chinese  innovation  has  surpassed  that  of  the 
United  States.7  Chinese  use  of  microfibers  and/or  swarms  of  small 
vehicles  to  either  “short  out”  or  otherwise  incapacitate  electrically 
powered  systems,  including  computers,  weapon  systems,  and 
power  grids,  is  a  threat  where  there  is  currently  no  adequate  de¬ 
fense.  Certainly,  use  of  nanoscale  fibers,  which  are  small  enough 
to  pass  through  existing  air  filters,  would  pose  a  risk  to  any  force 
that  attempted  to  deploy  using  anything  other  than  overpressured, 
filtered  facilities.  An  attack  using  larger  autonomous  vehicles, 
whether  nanoscale  or  microscale,  would  require  types  of  detection 
and  defense  mechanisms  not  yet  devised. 

What  does  seem  certain  is  that  even  in  a  proxy-war  setting,  war¬ 
fare  against  China  would  stress  the  military  and  the  nation  in  ways 
not  seen  in  recent  times.  Air,  space,  and  cyberspace  dominance 
would  be  called  into  question,  and  the  ability  to  fully  deploy  into 
the  region  could  be  thwarted.  US  troops  would  have  to  fight  their 
way  into  the  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  in  a  way  not  encountered 
since  the  island-hopping  campaigns  of  World  War  II.  Such  a  con¬ 
flict  would  be  expensive  for  both  sides,  which  is  why  only  an  un¬ 
usual  set  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  need  for  a  vital  resource  or 
the  last  gasp  of  a  dying  regime,  would  precipitate  it.  Yet  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  possible,  and  for  that  reason,  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  prepared  to  respond. 
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Needed  Capabilities  for  the 
United  States  to  Respond 

In  response  to  these  challenges,  the  study  team  compiled  a  list 
of  important  capabilities  in  which  the  United  States  should  invest 
to  attempt  to  maintain  its  dominance  in  the  air,  space,  and  cyber¬ 
space  domains.  These  new  capabilities  include  a  need  for  respon¬ 
sive  strategic  and  survivable  tactical  lift,  the  ability  to  roll  back  the 
Chinese  integrated  antiaccess  systems,  the  ability  to  survive  in  all 
three  domains,  and  the  ability  to  go  on  the  offensive  in  spite  of  the 
vast  distances  that  span  the  Pacific  AOR. 

Lift 

A  survivable  basing  concept  is  the  first  form  of  responsive  stra¬ 
tegic  lift  that  will  be  necessary.  The  Air  Force  will  need  to  leverage 
the  use  of  bases  (whether  sea  or  land)  that  can  be  quickly  relocated 
to  get  closer  to  the  fight.  While  the  execution  may  be  different,  the 
basic  concept  parallels  the  historic  example  of  island  hopping  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  II  Pacific  campaign.  China's  antiaccess  strate¬ 
gies  will  likely  initially  keep  US  forces  at  arm’s  length — possibly  as 
far  (or  farther)  than  Guam  or  northern  Australia.  As  this  antiaccess 
capability  is  rolled  back,  there  will  be  a  need  to  quickly  move  the 
basing  forward  to  maintain  offensive  momentum.  Some  floating  air 
base  concepts,  or  “lily  pads,”  may  prove  valuable  in  such  a  conflict 
if  made  sufficiently  damage  tolerant  to  survive  attacks  from  mis¬ 
siles  as  well  as  EMP  weaponry. 

The  second  capability  needed  is  related  to  the  first — namely  large 
and  very  fast  lift  capacity.  Across  the  vast  distances  of  the  Pacific, 
and  with  China  being  close  to  many  potential  targets,  this  type  of 
conflict  may  well  be  a  race  to  see  which  side  can  get  its  forces  to  the 
battle  area  first.  There  may  not  be  time  to  move  forces  and  supplies 
by  sea.  Two  concepts  that  appear  in  the  operations  analysis  and 
executive  summary  (Walrus  and  Pelican)  offer  air-transport  capa¬ 
bilities  in  the  millions  of  pounds  at  speeds  much  higher  than  the 
fastest  sealift.  The  ability  to  move  whole  brigades  of  troops  or  air 
wings  in  a  single  flight  may  provide  a  needed  level  of  responsive¬ 
ness  against  a  powerful  adversary.  It  may  also  change  forever  the 
military’s  lift  paradigm. 

Base  Defense 

Once  lift  is  in  place,  protection  of  these  assets  and  troops  from 
what  will  likely  be  a  large  arsenal  of  advanced  weapons  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  DE  and/or  kinetic-kill  systems  are  needed  to  disable  in¬ 
coming  missiles  and  aircraft  at  long  ranges.  China  will  probably 
have  missiles  flying  at  either  high  supersonic  or  hypersonic  speeds. 
Detection  and  engagement  systems  sufficient  to  kill  these  weapons 
before  they  strike  our  forces  will  be  required. 
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Southeast  Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  are  populated  with  many 
ethnic  Chinese  who  maintain  ties  to  their  ancestral  homeland. 
China  is  likely  to  have  sympathetic  individuals  on  the  ground  in 
and  near  US-occupied  bases  in  the  AOR.  These  individuals  may  be 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  concealable  weapons,  including  portable 
EMP  generators  as  well  as  kinetic-attack  capabilities.  The  ability  to 
detect  and  neutralize  these  threats  will  be  an  essential  element  of 
base  defense. 

Space 

The  next  capability  required  appears  to  be  in  the  area  of  respon¬ 
sive  space.  China’s  recent  demonstration  of  an  antisatellite  capa¬ 
bility  suggests  a  future  need  to  reconstitute  US  space  capabilities. 
Merely  having  a  launch  capability  to  space  may  not  be  sufficient. 
Destruction  of  satellites  in  space,  depending  on  how  it  is  done,  can 
make  launching  new  satellites  into  space  problematic.  Space  de¬ 
bris  or  high-altitude  radiation  may  need  to  be  mitigated  before  new 
satellites  can  be  safely  launched  into  orbit. 

Space  debris  can  be  a  major  survivability  problem  for  satellites 
and  other  spacecraft.  China’s  ASAT  test  left  as  many  as  35,000 
pieces  of  debris  greater  than  1  centimeter  floating  in  space,  which 
possibly  will  have  long  lives.  These  items  of  debris  are  floating  at 
altitudes  ranging  from  125  miles  to  over  2,290  miles  above  the 
earth’s  surface.8  The  debris  pieces  are  capable  of  doing  great  dam¬ 
age.  For  example,  a  paint  fleck  hit  the  Challenger,  pitting  the  win¬ 
dow  on  Sally  Ride’s  historic  mission.  Had  it  been  a  little  larger,  it 
could  have  catastrophically  ended  the  mission. 

A  marble-sized  piece  of  debris  at  orbital  speeds  could  hit  a  space¬ 
craft  with  the  equivalent  force  of  a  1-ton  safe  dropped  from  a  five- 
stoiy  building.  The  35,000  pieces  of  debris  from  the  Chinese  test 
are  larger  than  marble  sized  and  have  the  potential  to  catastrophi¬ 
cally  damage  satellites  in  their  orbits.9  As  a  result,  if  an  attack  on 
US  satellites  results  in  a  debris  cloud,  it  may  be  necessary  to  deorbit 
this  debris  or  clear  a  launch  path  prior  to  sending  up  replacement 
satellites.  This  conclusion  mirrors  the  one  first  presented  in  the 
1995  New  World  Vistas  study  by  the  Air  Force  Scientific  Advisory 
Board.10  However,  progress  in  this  area  over  the  past  13  years  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  slow. 

If  an  attack  on  space  comes  from  a  nuclear  EMP  event,  the  re¬ 
sidual  radiation  in  the  Van  Allen  belts  would  greatly  shorten  the  life 
of  any  satellite  launched  into  orbit  until  the  high-altitude  radiation 
was  returned  to  normal  levels.  The  capability  to  reduce  high-altitude 
radiation  may  be  needed  should  an  adversary  use  a  massive  EMP 
attack  in  space,  rendering  large  numbers  of  satellites  unusable.  The 
Air  Force  Research  Laboratory  (AFRL)  now  has  a  research  program 
in  the  high-altitude  nuclear  radiation  mitigation  field. 
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Should  an  attack  on  space  occur,  and  once  the  space  environ¬ 
ment  is  properly  prepared  for  reconstitution  of  space  assets,  the 
remaining  need  identified  is  a  rapid  ability  to  repopulate  space  with 
assets  providing  needed  capabilities.  Here,  satellites  that  can  be 
built  using  a  common  architecture  may  have  great  value.  Building 
a  responsive  system  and  using  a  common  bus,  in  much  the  same 
way  that  personal  computers  use  the  same  basic  structure,  could 
enable  rapid  manufacture  of  satellites  to  quickly  restore  lost  capa¬ 
bilities.  While  AFRL  has  such  a  program,  the  estimated  lifespan  of 
these  satellites  is  only  six  to  12  months.  Although  this  time  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  rapidly  restore  capabilities  in  the  short  term,  it  leaves  the 
nation  with  the  need  for  a  rapid,  longer-term  solution.  Increasing 
the  life  span  of  these  responsively  assembled  satellites  would  be  a 
useful  area  for  investment,  particularly  in  a  protracted  struggle 
with  a  peer  competitor. 

Getting  the  satellites  to  orbit  is  the  only  remaining  piece  of  the 
problem.  Building  a  satellite  quickly  is  of  value  only  if  it  can  be 
launched  quickly.  To  reconstitute  space,  responsive  lift  is  also  re¬ 
quired.  The  study  team  believes  that  including  reusable  space 
launch  via  two-stage-to-orbit  hypersonic  vehicles  and/or  a  more 
responsive  single-stage-to-low-Earth-orbit  concept  is  worthy  of 
additional  research  and  development. 

The  United  States  must  also  pursue  increasing  the  survivability 
of  space  assets  to  attack  in  addition  to  replenishment  of  space  as¬ 
sets.  Newer,  better  methods  to  harden  and  defend  space-based 
systems  are  needed.  Improving  in  these  areas,  in  parallel  with  in¬ 
creased  replenishment  capabilities,  will  provide  a  more  robust 
space-power  capability  for  the  Air  Force  and  the  nation. 

Cyberspace 

In  the  area  of  cyberspace,  the  United  States  will  need  more  ro¬ 
bust  capabilities  to  deal  with  a  peer  China  than  it  has  today.  This 
study  group  believes  the  United  States  requires  a  greater  ability  to 
defend  against  cyber  attacks  and  needs  a  robust  toolkit  of  offensive 
capabilities  to  deter  and,  if  necessary,  defeat  a  well-armed  adver¬ 
sary  in  cyberspace. 

For  the  US  government  and  the  Air  Force,  two  points  must  be 
made.  First,  the  risk  that  a  peer  competitor  might  attack  critical 
infrastructure  to  delay  national  response  was  seen  as  possible, 
even  likely.  The  lack  of  protection  of  most  of  the  US  critical  infra¬ 
structure,  due  to  its  private  nature  and  the  newness  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Homeland  Security,  is  worrisome.  Without  robust  defenses 
against  attacks  for  both  private  and  governmental  systems,  the 
United  States  faces  key  vulnerabilities  in  cyberspace  that  risk  not 
only  a  loss  of  information  dominance  but  also  the  loss  of  the  state’s 
basic  ability  to  provide  for  its  citizens’  needs.  The  Air  Force’s  claim 
of  the  cyberspace  domain  means  that,  for  better  or  worse,  the 
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blame  will  fall  upon  the  Air  Force  if  such  an  attack  upon  our  infra¬ 
structure  succeeds. 

This  dual  vulnerability,  both  military  and  civilian,  is  a  key  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  CNN  report  showed  that  attacking  power  grids  and  other 
national  infrastructure  is  possible,  with  potentially  long-lasting  ef¬ 
fects.  While  deliberate  attempts  to  permanently  destroy  all  US  elec¬ 
trical  infrastructure  are  unlikely,  in  great  part  because  such  an 
attack  would  generate  a  massive  US  response,  small  perturbations 
in  the  energy  infrastructure  can  have  cascading  effects.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  single  power  line  sagging  into  trees  eventually  cascaded 
into  a  blackout  that  affected  the  northeast  United  States  and 
southern  Canada,  leaving  50  million  people  without  power  in  Au¬ 
gust  2003.  Thus,  attempts  to  degrade  US  infrastructure  to  delay  or 
prevent  forward  deployment,  of  forces  via  cyber  attacks  could  inad¬ 
vertently  result  in  disproportionate  or  unintended  effects.  The 
United  States  needs  to  prevent  such  attacks  and  be  able  to  recover 
quickly  should  they  occur. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  military  systems,  there  is  a  need  to  en¬ 
sure  that  even  if  the  systems  are  attacked,  they  can  degrade  grace¬ 
fully.  Networks  that  have  numerous  nodes  offer  multiple  spare 
paths  for  information  to  flow  when  paths  are  interrupted.  Informa¬ 
tion  systems  that  route  communications  through  a  limited  number 
of  nodes  are  less  robust  to  failure  and  more  easily  shut  down.  In¬ 
corporating  the  ability  for  the  network  to  sustain  attacks  and  con¬ 
tinue  functioning  must  be  a  priority  in  network  upgrades  and  fu¬ 
ture  design. 

Anecdotal  information  suggests  that  the  Air  Force  has  been  cen¬ 
tralizing  communications  in  an  effort  to  create  fewer  nodes  that 
can  be  more  easily  defended.  The  author  concludes  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  path  to  tread  against  a  peer  competitor.  By  reducing 
nodes,  one  simplifies  the  adversary's  attack  problem  at  the  expense 
of  losing  flexibility.  Recent  attempts  to  protect  the  network  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  Air  Force’s  access  to  it  are  nothing  more  than  an  attempt 
to  achieve  victory  in  cyberspace  via  the  strategy  of  unilateral  disar¬ 
mament.  This  is  not  a  viable  long-term  strategy;  the  Air  Force  must 
be  free  to  harness  the  potential  of  the  entire  network  in  the  future. 
Future  networks  need  to  be  robust,  flexible,  adaptable,  and  grace¬ 
fully  degradable. 

One  challenging  area  that  repeatedly  appeared  in  the  analysis  is 
the  need  for  greater  cyber  situational  awareness.  Just  like  the  fog 
and  friction  of  the  physical  battlefield,  knowing  who  is  where  and 
doing  what  within  this  new  domain  is  vital.  A  similar  emphasis  on 
situational  awareness  is  under  way  for  the  space  domain,  and  the 
need  is  no  less  great  for  the  cyber  domain.  Attribution  for  actions 
within  the  domain  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  requirements  for 
action.  Without  the  ability  to  attribute  cyber  attacks,  those  respon¬ 
sible  will  remain  hidden,  slowing  or  even  paralyzing  the  response. 
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From  an  offensive  standpoint,  the  study  team  concluded  that 
the  United  States  requires  an  effective  deterrent  capability.  Just  as 
an  opposing  cyber  force  could  attack  US  critical  infrastructure,  the 
United  States  needs  to  hold  the  infrastructure  of  its  potential  op¬ 
ponents  at  risk.  Should  the  conflict  proceed  to  cybernetic  warfare, 
an  offensive  capability  will  be  crucial.  However,  given  the  potential 
consequences  of  this  type  of  warfare  (loss  of  the  entire  electrical 
grid,  telephone  system,  water  supplies,  etc.),  it  would  be  better  if 
such  a  conflict  can  be  deterred.  This  requires  the  creation  of  offen¬ 
sive  cyber  weaponry,  as  well  as  ensuring  one’s  opponent  is  aware 
of  the  weapons’  existence.11 

To  handle  the  challenges  posed  by  a  peer  competitor  in  cyber¬ 
space,  the  United  States  needs  to  develop  a  suite  of  offensive  and 
defensive  cyber  warfare  capabilities.  Further,  the  defensive  suite 
needs  to  extend  an  umbrella  to  cover  critical  civilian  architectures 
and  infrastructures  as  well.  While  legal  and  cultural  impediments 
to  this  expansion  of  the  military  role  in  the  United  States  are  not 
trivial,  maintaining  the  government’s  ability  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  attack  in  the  information  age  will  require  the  creation  and 
institutionalization  of  these  capabilities. 

Attack 

The  United  States  must  invest  in  offensive  capabilities  that  can 
survive  an  extensive  Chinese  antiaccess  strategy  and  its  associated 
systems.  For  creating  effects  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground,  the 
United  States  will  need  to  field  capabilities  that  are  effective  against 
defenses  three  to  five  generations  newer  and  more  capable  than  the 
most  advanced  adversary  threat  systems  fielded  to  date. 

China  will  have  fifth-  and  sixth-generation  fighters  as  capable  as 
the  F-22  and  F-35  by  2030  and,  possibly,  small  numbers  of  even 
more  advanced  weapon  systems.  To  maintain  air  superiority,  the 
US  Air  Force  will  need  to  field  a  fleet  of  fighter  aircraft  capable  of 
engaging  Chinese  systems  beyond  line  of  sight.  Given  that  these 
generations  of  fighters  will  likely  incorporate  low-observability 
characteristics,  this  implies  the  need  for  longer -range  detection 
systems  (whether  on  board  the  aircraft  or  via  the  network)  with 
weapons  capable  of  engaging  opposing  fighters.  Because  the  devel¬ 
opment  cycle  for  air-to-air  missile  systems  has  historically  been 
much  smaller  than  for  major  weapons  platforms,  improvements  in 
better  air-to-air  missiles  may  pay  better  dividends  than  major  pur¬ 
chases  of  a  new  generation  of  fighters  beyond  the  F-35. 

To  conduct  surface  attack  against  Chinese-protected  areas  will 
require  some  new  systems.  China  has  a  highly  robust  directed  DE 
weapons  program,  and  four  years  ago  China  was  believed  to  have 
a  defense  laser  with  an  over- 100-kilometer  range.12  With  more  than 
3,000  engineers  working  in  its  DEW  program,  it  is  likely  this  capa¬ 
bility  will  be  very  advanced  by  the  2030  time  frame. 
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It  is  expected  that  the  range  of  China’s  defense  systems  by  2030 
may  exceed  the  unrefueled  range  of  modern  short-range  fighters, 
risking  air -refueling  platforms  in  the  early  stages  of  a  potential 
campaign.  As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the  study  team  believes  that 
attack  systems  used  in  the  first  days  of  a  2030  conflict  will  need  to 
be  of  markedly  longer  range  than  those  of  2008  and  must  be  able 
to  withstand  laser  and  microwave  attacks.  These  systems  must  ef¬ 
fectively  penetrate  the  threat  radius  and  directly  attack  the  soon- 
to-be-fielded  S-500  SAMs  as  well  as  surface-to-air  threats  that  lie 
two  to  three  generations  beyond.  To  achieve  these  effects,  the  study 
team  believes  that  long-range  hypersonic  missiles  and/or  inserted 
special  operations  forces  (SOF)  may  be  the  optimum  and  most  sur- 
vivable  methods  of  destroying  or  disabling  these  systems. 

The  SOF  insertion  requires  a  survivable  tactical  lift  capability 
that  can  reasonably  evade  or  survive  in  this  high-threat  environ¬ 
ment.  This  generates  a  need  for  a  new  concept,  and  perhaps  a  new 
paradigm,  in  tactical  lift.  The  participants  in  this  study  are  highly 
skeptical  of  plans  for  a  new  lift  platform  based  on  the  CV-22  to 
handle  this  mission  set,  as  the  radar  signature  of  propeller -driven 
planes  makes  them  unsuitable  for  high-threat  missions.  Research 
into  how  to  make  a  vertical  lift  platform  survivable  and  of  low  sig¬ 
nature  needs  to  be  done. 

Once  China’s  defense  network  is  disabled,  less-capable  and  less- 
expensive  systems  could  attack  a  larger  target  set.  The  initial  at¬ 
tack  systems  need  to  be  of  much  greater  range  than  those  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  field,  as  China’s  antiaccess  systems  will  reach  far 
enough  to  engage  the  tanker  fleet  at  distances  beyond  what  today’s 
short-range  fighters  require.  However,  as  with  the  air-to-air  chal¬ 
lenge,  new  weapons  may  be  a  more  cost-competitive  strategy  than 
new  platforms  to  address  many  of  these  challenges. 

Areas  for  Further  Research 

The  potential  specter  of  being  challenged  by  a  peer  competitor  in 
20  years  suggests  that  several  areas  are  ripe  for  further  research. 
In  general  these  include  issues  surrounding  the  technology  areas 
of  nanotechnology,  DE,  offensive  and  defensive  cyber  attack,  and 
space.  In  addition  there  are  some  potential  “wildcards,”  or  what 
Peter  Schwartz  might  call  “inevitable  surprises,”  that  need  to  be 
examined.  These  include  more  strategic  issues  as  to  how  the  world 
changes  if  alternative  energy  sources  become  price  competitive 
with  oil  or  what  happens  if  climates  do  change  significantly.  These 
issues  may  directly  bear  on  Sino-US  relations  and/or  conflict  over 
the  next  20-25  years. 

Richard  Feynman,  in  his  famous  lecture,  said  there  was  plenty 
of  room  left  at  the  bottom.  Indeed,  there  is  much  buzz  on  Wall 
Street  and  in  various  laboratories  on  the  meaning  of  designer  atoms. 
It  is  also  known  that  China  has  a  remarkable  research  program  in 
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nanotechnology.  Regarding  this  new  technology,  a  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions  need  to  be  addressed.  Research  on  what  types  of  nano  sys¬ 
tems  will  actually  constitute  a  threat  and  what  kinds  of  threats 
they  pose  is  needed.  Only  when  the  threat  is  fully  understood  can 
one  propose  a  research  agenda  or  program  for  systems  to  properly 
address  it.  Much  is  unknown  about  nanotechnology’s  potential,  in 
both  civilian  and  military  applications.  This  lack  of  understanding 
needs  to  be  addressed. 

The  realm  of  DE  continues  to  advance.  Laser  and  microwave 
devices  are  increasing  in  power  output,  and  research  into  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  short-pulsed  lasers  and  microwaves  is  uncovering  a  variety 
of  new  effects.  Of  particular  note  are  recent  advances  in  solid-state 
lasing  technology  that  may  make  miniaturized  laser  weaponry  pos¬ 
sible  and  new  pulsed  power  sources  that  may  make  generating 
computer -disabling  EMP  easier.  As  with  nanotechnology,  further 
research  into  what  threat  these  developments  constitute  is  neces¬ 
sary.  If  computer  systems  become  more  vulnerable,  research  into 
how  one  degrades  a  command  and  control  system  in  the  absence 
of  (or  with  minimal)  communication  capability  may  be  required. 
Present  doctrine  assumes  we  will  have  information  dominance  in 
the  future.  What  should  doctrine  look  like  if  we  do  not? 

The  area  of  cyberspace  may  be  the  most  poorly  understood  of  all. 
The  Tofflers  warned  us  in  War  and  Anti-War  that  societies  make 
war  in  the  manner  in  which  they  create  wealth.  Today,  wealth  is 
created  from  information.  If  the  Tofflers  are  right,  tomorrow’s  wars 
may  be  waged  in  great  part  with  information.  We  now  know  that 
cyber  attacks  can  cause  physical  destruction  of  systems.  What  we 
do  not  know  is  how  vulnerable  an  information-based  society  is  to 
these  attacks.  Electrical  generators,  like  those  seen  destroyed  by  a 
computer  hacker  in  the  CNN  report,  are  custom-manufactured 
components.  They  can  take  years  to  replace.  The  loss  of  enough  of 
these  would  destroy  the  entire  US  power  grid,  sending  America 
technologically  back  to  the  mid- 1800s  in  the  blink  of  an  eye. 

Is  this  threat  real?  Is  it  this  massive?  If  so,  how  must  our  laws 
and  working  relationships  change  between  the  government  and 
private  industry  to  protect  critical  national  infrastructure?  What 
is  the  right  way  to  defend  the  United  States,  and  which  “defense” 
department  is  responsible?  These  questions  need  answers,  and  in 
a  world  of  increasing  network  interconnectivity,  they  need  an¬ 
swers  quickly. 

Even  if  those  questions  are  answered  about  the  threat  and  how 
to  structure  the  US  government  to  address  it,  additional  research 
is  required  on  the  specifics  of  how  to  develop  appropriate  cyber¬ 
space  capabilities.  How  best  does  one  defend  from  these  attacks? 
How  ought  a  state  respond?  Would  destruction  of  a  nation’s  power 
grid,  banking  system,  water  utilities,  and  so  forth  be  equivalent  to 
the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction?  What  is  a  “proportionate 
response,”  as  defined  under  the  Geneva  and  Hague  conventions,  to 
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an  attack  that  kills  only  systems?  Our  doctrine  and  thinking  are 
only  beginning  to  grapple  with  these  issues. 

Space  may  be  the  final  frontier,  but  it  can  be  a  nasty  environ¬ 
ment.  Not  only  is  research  needed  in  detecting,  tracking,  and  re¬ 
moving  space  debris,  fundamental  questions  remain  regarding 
when  and  why  space  is  the  right  medium  for  future  missions.  Is 
space  more  cost  effective  for  sensing  if  one  can  distribute  micro¬ 
sensors  across  a  battlefield?  In  a  world  where  fiber-optic  cable  is 
inexpensive,  do  we  need  space  communication,  or  are  radios  and 
cables  sufficient?  As  space  becomes  more  vulnerable,  is  the  best 
way  to  reconstitute  by  launching  more  satellites,  or  is  it  via  more 
terrestrial  methods?  To  answer  these  questions,  we  need  to  better 
understand  the  threats  we  face  and  wrestle  with  how  easy  it  might 
be  to  defend  against  them. 

The  issues  raised  are  systems  centric.  They  ignore  two  major 
international  questions  that  may  bear  on  the  US  strategic  situation 
more  profoundly  than  the  condition  of  our  weapons.  What  happens 
if  oil  becomes  obsolete?  This  entire  monograph  was  written  with 
the  premise  that  a  rapid  transition  away  from  fossil  fuels  would  not 
occur  in  the  next  22  years.  Recently,  oil  settled  at  a  bit  less  than  its 
record  price  of  over  $145  per  barrel.  While  prices  will  likely  remain 
suppressed  during  the  current  recession,  once  the  global  economy 
recovers,  the  fundamentals  of  supply  and  demand  will  recreate  the 
conditions  that  drove  prices  to  these  levels  in  2008.  If  sustained 
high  oil  prices  result  in  sudden  improvements  in  alternative  energy 
sources  and  supplies  and  oil  cease  to  be  cost  competitive,  the  en¬ 
tire  geopolitical  landscape  could  change.  What  would  this  land¬ 
scape  look  like?  How  would  it  affect  Sino-US  relations?  How  would 
it  affect  the  Middle  East  and,  by  extension,  the  surrounding  areas 
such  as  India  and  China? 

The  other  issue  is  one  of  climate  change.  China  is  rapidly  losing 
arable  land  due  to  desertification,  as  soil  moisture  is  decreasing  in 
areas  bordering  the  Tibetan  Plateau.  If  this  change  accelerates, 
what  are  the  implications  for  China?  Can  it  find  the  foodstuffs  to 
feed  its  people,  and  if  so,  at  what  cost?  As  China  transitions  to  be¬ 
come  a  net  food  importer,  what  are  the  global  implications  for  this 
rising  demand  in  foodstuffs? 

These  issues  could  easily  form  several  new  books.  For  now,  they 
remain  largely  unresolved.  They  are  worth  exploring,  and  CSAT 
will  attempt  to  analyze  some  of  these  in  the  years  to  come. 

Summary 

Nietzsche  was  right.  When  we  look  at  the  range  of  challenges 
China  presents,  we  learn,  in  the  worst  way,  several  things  we 
needed  to  know  before  our  modern  Air  Force  was  built.  Our  cur¬ 
rent  combat  capabilities  are  relatively  short  range;  yet,  we  may  face 
an  opponent  with  long  reach.  Our  lift  capabilities  are  small;  yet,  we 
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may  have  to  quickly  transit  the  widest  and  most  vast  ocean  on 
Earth.  Our  legal  framework  makes  it  difficult  for  the  DOD  to  do 
what  its  name  implies — defend  the  civilian  infrastructure  from  at¬ 
tack — in  this  case,  from  cyberspace.  Our  networks  are  being  cen¬ 
tralized  when  they  may  need  to  become  more  dispersed. 

Yet  this  is  not  a  world  of  all  bad  news.  China  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  power  that  will  seek  war  with  the  United  States.  War  may  hap¬ 
pen  due  to  the  Chinese  leadership's  inability  to  handle  internal 
stresses;  however,  war  does  not  seem  to  be  the  leadership’s  pre¬ 
ferred  course  of  action.  Knowing  this,  the  United  States  can  use 
diplomatic  and  economic  tools  to  prevent  an  unnecessary  onset  of 
hostilities.  However,  history  tells  us  that  not  all  wars  are  prevent¬ 
able,  and  that  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom. 

As  we  seek  to  build  an  Air  Force  to  handle  challenges  in  this 
world,  increased  lift,  increased  attack  range  and  speed,  and  in¬ 
creased  capabilities  in  the  cyber  and  space  domains  all  become 
precious  commodities.  The  United  States  will  need  several  capa¬ 
bilities  to  protect  its  interests  in  the  world  of  2030,  as  we  must  be 
prepared  for  all  possible  relations  with  China,  from  those  of  dis¬ 
cord  to  those  of  a  harmonious  world. 
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